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USHERS. 


Ir seems to me—who have passed a very 
long and varied school-life—that there is no 
such pitiable class in a civilized community 
as that of ushers, and at the same time none 
so mysterious. No man is born an usher; 
no man achieves (if he can help it) ushership. 
Ushership is always thrust upon him. Bornan 
usher! What offence could father or mother 
have committed, to have it visited so roughly 
upon their innocent ? Could its cheeks have 
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assistant by whom every branch of mathe- 
matical study is imparted: I mean the 
gentleman from the university, to whom 
the junior classical department is en- 
trusted: I mean the under-master in 
general, who partakes of the task of expand- 
ing youth with the Reverend the Principal, 
or with Maunder Crichton Mivins, Esquire, 
Licentiate of the College of Preceptors, D.C.L., 
F\S.A., and half the alphabet besides. 

The usher I was first acquainted with, I 
remember but dimly ; and yet he impressed 


ever been chubby, and dimpled into smiles ?| my infant mind with the utter hopelessness 
Had it ever at any time a will of its own?/ of ushership, more than any other usher did 
Could the boy as he grew up have ever| afterwards. Of all ushers I think he must 
langhed out honestly among his fellows ?| have been the most miserable : his case—his 
enjoyed himself in the playground like the | outward visible framework—appeared to be 
rest? Could he have shirked impositions, | that of Peter Schlemil reversed; there was 
broken bounds, and hated and despised his | the shadow of him, but there was no Peter; a 





ushers? Could he ever have had holidays, | 
—gone home? Heaven knows! but, from 
what I have seen of him since he became a 
man, I scarcely think it. 

Alone, and amidst a crowd of enemies; in 
authority, and without the shadow of power ; 
learned, and doomed to pace to and fro upon | 
the low roads to learning; a master and a 
servant, a gentleman and an usher,—I pity 
him from the bottom of my heart. Sleek clergy 
of public schools with lucrative boarders 
in your own houses, and gratuitous monitors | 
to save you from all carking cares, it is 
not you [ mean. Nor you, high wranglers, 
who have only just missed your fellow-| 
ships, and are sub-wardens or vice-principals | 
in some well-endowed grammar-school until 
your brilliant testimonials and optime dis- | 
cessits shall have dazzled a committee of| 
aldermen, and procured you a better thing. | 
Nor you, trebly refined gentlemen, whose | 
mission it is to educate, under their ances- 
tral roofs, our future hereditary legisla- | 
tors ; or to be offered the comforts of a} 
home for a mere three hundred a year, and 
another hundred added in case you keep a; 
horse. No! I mean the native resident who | 
teaches German, French, and the sword! 
exercise, at Minerva House ; and whose ser- | 
vices—with washing, parental care, and re- 
ligious training, inclusive—are to be procured 
by scions of the nobility and gentry for two- 
and-twenty guineas per annum, and a silver | 
fork and spoon : t mean the intelligent | 
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gaunt, wan, hungry-looking, transparent man, 
speaking under his breath, flitting about 
without a sound, and serving, like an obe- 
dient spirit, his stern master, Habbakuk 
Straithare, who must have bound him unto 
him by some unhallowed spell. I went to 
Habbakuk’s (who was a dissenting minister 
in our town) as a day-boarder, and the shadow 
—because he was so noiseless and inoffensive, 
perhaps — seemed to me to be kind and 
friendly. Straithare had a habit of drum- 
ming upon his desk (when he was not drum- 
ming upon us) with the end of his cane, after 
the manner of a crazy auctioneer; of roar- 
ing Silence, when you might have heard a 
pin drop, and there was not the least occa- 
sion ; of singling out during extemporaneous 
prayers the very quietest ‘boy, and treating 
him in a spiritually anatomical way, to the 
last degree distressing to the subject,—and 
none of these things did the shadow do 
or dream of doing. Therefore I got my 
governor to ask him home occasionally ; 
and, since I was to have « tutor during 
the vacation, I chose him. Upon the first 
morning of his breakfasting with us, there 
was a piece of cold bacon on table, which was 
almost gone as far as slices went, but had a 
basis of rusty meat at the bottom, into which 
nobody had cared to cut down into; I re- 
member, quite distinctly, the shadow carving 
this objectionable stratum completely off, and 
consuming it with apparent relish ; which 
gave me a terrible notion of the way 
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in which he must have been accustomed | from the Park, to dine at the Grange; at 
to put up with what nobody else had whose approach, champagne and johannis- 
any fancy for. He had a flute, from | berg foam up, as though he were Bacchus 
which he was accustomed to distil the | himself (he looks much more like Silenus) ; 
most melancholy sounds during the play-|and Mrs. F. puts on her diamonds. Now I, 
times; and this was his only joy. The boys| who have been a friend of the house for 
filled it with dirt periodically, and at last | forty years, am regaled with what Fluffkins 
broke it. He had low shoes with patches|calls “a very drinkable port ;” and it is 
on them, and an umbrella worn down to the} understood that I had much better not be 
nib ; so the boys called him Snobby. Hab-| contradictory. “Nothing,” says F., “is like 
bakuk, who was a very severe master, used|an English school for getting all the airs 
rather to encourage the young gentlemen | knocked out ofa fellow; and for independence 
in these respects. The hideous pleasure of|in after-life, sir.” And he believes with all 
inflicting pain upon unoffending and defence- | his soul that he is a proof of the effects of it, 
less objects did not seem to be considered; With general statements of this sort he is 
cowardly, immoral, or unchristian; but the | armed at all points ; but, if I give him rope 
restraint of it, on the contrary, as milksoppy, | enough, he will tell me anecdotes, with a sort 
nonsensical, and (settler of all controversy !) | of horrid joy, of how he got hold of “a little 
un-English, The indolence of the preceptor | bit of a boy, who had just come from his 
is backed by the heartlessness and folly of; mother’s apron-strings, and whom (Ha, ha, 
those who entrust their children to him. | ha !) I gave a deuce of a thrashing to for 
They forget the sufferings of their own/| being so small; and Bullneck, and Hulker, 
school-time, and don’t care if they remember | and myself, we buried him in a dungheap, 
them. Certainly there is no social question! up to the neck, sir, and poured water upon 
so entrenched by stupidity or prejudice, on | him for a couple of hours, to make him grow, 
which the advocates of improvement have! (Ha, ha, ha!) and he did grow in conse- 
such difficulty in getting a hearing, as the | quence, sir, devilishly.” It was Fluffkins, be 
moral training of boys: “Beat the non-|sure, who stuffed the poor Shadow’s flute 
sense out of them ;” “Let them rough it a} with mud, and led the laugh against those 
little ;” “Let them find their own level ;”| clothes which were the best he could afford 
“Nothing like a little wholesome bullying ;”|to wear. I cannot tell for certain, but I 
“Boys will be boys,” are thrown from all|think if I had been the Shadow, I would 
sides at the educational reformer, just as| have expended most of my remaining vital 
rotten eggs and extinct cats are cast by way|power in the personal chastisement of 
of argument at political reformers, It suits, | Master F., and would then have flitted away 
somehow, old gentlemen in afiluent circum-|from the school-world and its Habbakuks 
stances to extol their school days; while | altogether. 
they are solacing themselves for enforced; Messrs.'Midas and Janty, assistant-masters 
abstinence from port with the choicest! at my first preparatory academy for the public 
Lafitte, to bewail the time when they took | schools, were a different variety of the same 
their half-dozen of ginger-beer with impu- | genus. They were the faithful slaves, indeed, of 
nity; and, while they leave three-parts of | the Reverend Sloe Dumplin, but they served 
their pine-apple as being hard and near the | him under protest. Whenever a boy was un- 
rind, to lament the epoch when gooseberries | lawfully or excessively punished Midas pre- 
seemed the best of fruit. Fluffkins, who is | faced it with—“Doctor Dumplin has requested 
a country gentleman of large fortune and me to set you an imposition of two thousand 
excellent appetite, is accustomed to get quite | lines, I regret to say ;’ or, “I am about to 
pathetic (after dinner) upon the bygone times | perform the painful duty of locking you up 
when he had threepence a-week for pocket- | in the dark closet for fourteen hours, at the in- 
money and the refuse of the bigger boys’ meals | stance of Doctor Dumplin.” Mr. Midas was 
for food. When he becomes a little stertorous | inflexible with the doctor upon the matter of 
in his breathing, and has a handkerchief cast | disputed passages, and would not submit, | 
over his purple face and protruding eyes,! either privately or in public, to have his clas- 
he will hold forth in gasps about the healthy | sical learning underrated. From his stubborn- 
moderation which he learned at school, | ness in this respect, and from his general good 
and has never, thank Heaven, forgotten.| temper, he was called the Ox. Upon one 
“ Lessons of temperance are taught by what | occasion, after having argued during school- 
ou call hardships, sir—of temperance and of | time with the head master, upon the Platonic 
iron endurance ;” and, before I can reply, he | Dialogues, I heard him whisper to Janty that 
is fast asleep, trumpeting like an elephant ;! Dumplin had been evidently studying the 
having been utterly exhausted in riding over} English version, which was forbidden—it 
his farm and reading the newspaper. Fluff-|seemed for very sufficient reasons—to us 
kins is my friend ; and I may therefore be| boys. “Ah!” answered Janty, rubbing his 
permitted to state that he is at once the most|hair until it stood upright, three inches 
fawning and the most imperious of men: his| high, “the Ox knoweth his master’s crib.” 
fat face crinkles all over into smiles when; Mr. J. exhibited his independence by the 
my lord comes over once or twice a-year, | perfection of his polite phrases and de- 
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meanour. “I hope, sir, that you have enjoyed 
a refreshing sleep,” was the sort of salutation 
which he returned to the blunt “Good morn- 
ing” of his superior. The way in which he 
took off his hat to Mrs, Dumplin and those 
three princesses, her offspring, was the hap- 
piest mixture of George the Fourth and Sir 
Charles Grandison, that a polished mind can 
conceive. On those few festive occasions, 
when the great gulf between Pedagogue and 
Usher way temporarily bridged over, and all 
sat down together before a cold collation— 
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and beneficial,” as some great educationalists 
of the present day may believe,—I do not 
venture to determine ; certain it is, that he 
wrote complainingly ; and, amongst other 
things in his simple, tear-blotted, round-text, 
‘he said, “I am very miserable, dear father, 
peur have been crying for pain, through the 
entire school-time”— meaning, from ten 
|o’clock to one. His father arrived in a few 
jhours after the receipt of this; and there 
| was a row. There was the cut jacket and 
ithe zebra back, eloquent enough ; but all 





after some experiments in the doctor’s lecture- | the witnesses were subpoenaed upon the 
room, in electricity and chemistry, calculated other side ; and, as it was desirable to prove 
to exhilarate us to the utmost limit—Janty’s | the little boy to be a liar, it was arranged 
general carriage and gracefulness in assist-| that the case should rest upon that statement 











ing the ladies to chicken and sherry, was 
considered unimpeachable. His best waistcoat 
(which I remember, poor fellow, to have been 
the same for a long course of years) retained 
to the last a brilliancy, of which words can 
give but a feeble idea; it represented, by 
sprigs and threads formed of the precious 
metals, upon a satin ground, the firmament— 
sun, moon, and stars competing upon it toge- 
ther with an equal fervency ; and this celestial 
waistcoat was Mr. Janty’s pride. One of 
the few ushers whom I ever saw assert 
his personal dignity was this gentleman, on 
the occasion of an insult being offered to 
his favourite garment. A boy of the name 


of Jones pointed out this miracle of art, 
one Sunday, with his finger to the rest of 


us, as not being altogether the sort of pattern 
that is worn for morning costume; and Mr. 
Janty knocked him down with a box upon 
his right ear; picking him up with a box 
upon his left immediately, observing, that 
he hoped he (Mr. Janty) knew how to dress 
himself like a gentleman. 

Kind-hearted pleasant fellows both he and 


Midas were! and they had a great mutual | 


| attachment (a rare event among dependants 
| of any kind, and especially among ushers, 
who step into one another’s shoes, and have 
to keep in favour with a common master) ; 
but they both broke down, I am sorry to say, 
under pressure, and sacrificed truth and jus- 
tice at the Dumplin shrine. That cheap ex- 
| pedient for dispensing with many assistant 
| masters, which is called the monitorial 
system, prevailed at Doctor D.’s, and a little 
| boyjof eight years old had, on one occa- 
sion, been beaten with a toasting-fork by a 
| monitor of seventeen, for not browning his 
| bread sufficiently ; so that his little back 
| was striped like a zebra’s, and his jacket 
| cut to rags. Moreover, a small bone of 
| his right arm was broken. With the left, 
|| however, he managed to indite an epistle 
| home, setting forth the circumstances. Whe- 
| ther he was too small to be made a man of 
| in that particular manner, and to feel a 
| becoming pride in being punished unjustly, 
| as Fluffkins may opine,—or too young “to 
look upon all chastisement whatever, in- 
flicted under school authority, as justitiable 


lof his about his tears, 
| The monitor, the victim, and the two 
fushers, had been sent for into the drawing- 
room ; and presently (to my intense discom- 
fort) I was summoned also. The father had 
expressed a wish to see the boy who had sat 
next to his son during the particular school- 
time. The father, a fine military-looking man, 
not having at all the appearance of one who 
would desire his son to be brought up a 
| milksop, was standing by the door, with his 
|little boy’s hand clasped in his own; 
| opposite, stood the young monitor, shifting 
| his legs and frowning, disconcerted and male- 
volent; next to him, Messrs. Midas and 
Janty—the former very grave and deferen- 
| tial, the latter with an airy politeness about 
j him, as though he should say, “There is a 
| strange gentleman in the room, and it shall 
be my province to set him thoroughly at his 
ease.” The doctor alone was seated ; he had 
taken an arm-chair, as if he had nothing to 
| do with the matter except judicially, and was 
| endeavouring to represent, by the expression 
|of his countenance, the union of justice and 
| mercy. 
| “With regard, sir,” he was observing as 
I entered, “to Walpole minor (for we have 
| another Walpole here, Colonel, of the great 
Northumberland family: Wynkyn de Wal- 
pole we are familiar with so early as ooms- 
day Book) ; with regard to the question of 
his having cried the entire school-time (if I 
}am incorrect in the exact words, pray set 
me right), it is a mere matter of evidence, 
and I fear there must have been some gross 
|exaggeration. From my seat in the place 
appropriated for general study, I survey the 
whole school, and there was no boy crying, 
certainly—stay, let me be accurate—yes, there 
was one boy. Strafford (son of Sir Dudley 
Strafford, of the west country, Colonel) was 
in tears from an honourable feeling of inca- 
pacity with regard to the meaning of a chap- 
ter in Tacitus. Mr. Midas, you remember 
our scholarly argument upon that subject, 
wherein I fear you obtained a slight advan- 
tage? and, by the bye, sir, you must know 
that Walpole miuor was not crying.” 

“ Sir,” replied the usher, “I was in another 
part of the schoolroom from that in which 
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the young gentleman was placed, (O, Midas! 
Midas !) and therefore was not in a position 
to hear him.” 

“ And I,” observed Mr. Janty, with a bow, 


“happened to have my back towards him, | 


—inalvertently, however, believe me—and 
therefore was not in a position to see him.” 
I knew that both these two gentlemen 
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conviction that the whole of us boys, being 


Protestants, would pass a considerable portion | 
of time in the infernal regions ? 

“I do hope and trust that you all may, | 
mon Dieu!” was wont to be his fervent and 
not unnatural reply. 


“ What!” added we, “and Doctor Dumplin | 
too? Do you hope that he may be so | 


were telling lies, and it devolved upon/|treated ?” 


me—to whom the colonel turned somewhat 


“ Ah, well!” replied Monsieur Lucy, with | 


impatiently—to contradict their evidence. 'a twinkle of his single eye, “the good doctor, | 
Walpole had been crying all school-time, as} he will, I do not doubt, have his reward.” | 
most boys of eight years with the small bone| Which answer used to delight us exces- | 
of their right arm broken, would probably |sively, and made Monsieur Lucien popular 
do ; and I said so. for several minutes. 
“This is, as you remarked, Doctor} At the great cramming school for Sand- 
Dumplin,” said the colonel, when I had/jhurst, at which I had the privilege of being 


finished, “a 
There has been a falsehood told, most cer- 
tainly, either by yourself and your ushers 
on the one hand, or by my boy and his 
companion on the other. You are a cler- 


control, so I say no more. For you, young 
gentleman,” he added, turning to the monitor, 
“if I did not feel that you were in some sort 
aslave to a vicious system yourself, be as- 
sured that, before I took my son away from 
this school—which I shall do now and at 
once—I would thrash you as long as I could 
stand over you, with this cane;” which 
indeed I should have liked to have seen him 


do exceedingly. 


mere matter of evidence.ja pupil in later life, there was a kalei- | 
doscope of ushers: fat and thin, grey-haired | 


and red-haired, ignorant and learned, clean 
and dirty, gentlemanlike and very much 
otherwise. We had halfa hundred of them 


of the varieties of all the rest ; and, atter 
fretting their little hour upon our school 
stage—they did not stop much longer—they 
seemed to run round behind, as in the minor 
theatres,and appear again in another costume; 
so like was one unto the other. They stood | 
the insolence of Mr. Sackem, our head- | 
master, for spaces of a fortnight up to six 
months, and then threw up in desperation 
their forty pounds per annum and the mag- 


‘ The next day I broke down, somehow, in| nificent board and lodging. 
a particularly well-conned task of mine} Sackem was a scholastic blacksmith; he 
before the head-master; and “I exceed-|was of a coaly complexion and enormous 
ingly regret,” said Mr. Midas, “that I must} bulk, had some little knowledge of mathe- 
substitute bread and water for your dinner; matics, and was famous for hammering out 
to-day, and deprive you of your wats jaciatilfesions of intelligence even from ithe 
pocket-money also, at the instigation of Doctor| very densest masses. He was ludicrously 
Dumplin.” When I complained to Janty|ignorant upon all subjects except those 
of the injustice of my sentence, he replied,| which he professed to teach; yet it was his 
poking up his hair, that — I had got up|custom to take every other master’s class 
my lesson too! well, and that over-accuracy | occasionally, “to see if they kept their boys 
was sometimes injudicious, up to the mark.” Mouthing out Horace, so 
At this same school, a Monsieur Lucien, | that all the school might hear him, and set- 
|| the French master and a Roman Catholic,|ting the classical assistant’s teeth on edge 
‘| suffered the torments, at the very least, of| by false quantities; correcting the French 
purgatory. He had served under Napoleon, | class while they conjugated “ater (étre), to 
and was accustomed, upon great festivals, to| be,” while Monsieur Adolphe’s shoulders 
wear a dingy yellow ribband in his button-|}rose above his ears; and endeavouring, 
hole—an order of merit which it was under-|in his exceedingly gruff and monotonous 
stood had been bestowed upon him by thejtones, to point out the nice distinctions 
emperor’s own hands ; and the emperor and} between wurde, wiirde, and werde, “Now, 
the order and the Roman Catholic religion |if he does it ein time more, so vill I give this 
were the three themes which the boys chose; up for gute,” said the poor German master. 
for their pleasant satire. But, it was of no use : it was impossible, under 
Would Monsieur Lucy (Anglicé for Lu-|such an examiner, that any class could acquit 
cien) be so very kind as to state once again|themselves well; and, when he had caued 
the circumstances under which he had ob-|the whole of it for their own and his inaccu- 
tained his reward of bravery? Was it true} racies, he was wont to abuse the ushers a3 
that the great Bonaparte had laid himself}the causes of failure. Whenever a boy | 
down upon his stomach in the long grass at| of his broke down in endeavouring to pass 
Waterloo, pretending to be dead, and that he | into Sandhurst, he found out in what subject 


gyman, and those persons are under yourjin turn; some four or five were types | 
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of the regiment, in short petticoats, with a/ tooth and nail upon that particular professor. | 
parasol? Was it Monsieur Lucy’s serious'One very gentlemanly person, cast by | 


had eventually escaped disguisedasadaughter|he had been weakest, and instantly fell 
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| some shipwreck of fortune upon the 
Sackem quicksands, was his public and 
notorious butt. He would cease his own 
bellowings for a minute or two, to listen to 
Mr. Vernon’s measured tones, as he instructed 
his class laboriously and with patience, and 
would break in upon him suddenly thus : 

“Now, Mr. Vernon, that milky sort of way 
of yours may be all very well at Dublin, but 
it don’t pay here. Set them their lesson, and 
hear them their lesson ; and, if they don’t 
know their lesson, send them up to me, and 
I’ve got a persuader here (the cane) that 
will teach itthem. You come up, you boy, 
that seem to be Mr. Vernon’s pet, come 
here! I'll see whether you’ve got your work 
up well or not!” And the pestilent creature 
never failed, by badgering the unhappy scho- 
lar in a vile Old Bailey sort of manner, to 
obtain a pretext for using the cane. 

Layton was another kind-hearted usher 
whom Sackem used to treat most super- 
ciliously. How this gentleman ever came 
to fill his position amongst us was one of the 
usher mysteries, It was just as though the 
scalp 


go-to-the-Derby-at-any-price black sheep ot 
his domestic flock had been pitched upon to 
form an assistant instructor of youth. His 
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duty which he was paid to do without being 
swayed by any nice considerations. Such a 
course took Smilax, our great professor of the 
classics, and such took Grimshaw, our some- 
time instructor in Euclid, 

Grimshaw was the worst usher of my ac- 
quaintance ; the only thoroughly wicked 
person of that class I ever met with. He 
seemed to have been born for Sackem, as 
Sackem was created for him ; yetthey were not 
friends by any means. A sympathetic smile 
—peculiar as one would have thought to 
demons—used to pass between them when 
the one sent up an unhappy victim to the 
other to be beaten (so far Moloch and his 
high priest seemed to have a mutual under- 
standing) ; but, as soon as the sacrifice was 
over, the cruel bond seemed to be dissolved. 
Sackem took a delight in contrasting himself 
with his still more ruffianly assistant. “I 
fancy if Mr. Grimshaw had the caning of 
you, you would not get off, sir, so easily ;” or, 
“ Mr. Grimshaw tells me I am too lenient by 
half.” And perhaps this was the solitary in- 
stance where our respected head-master 


of his family, the cigar-in-doors-and-/| could have hazarded a personal comparison 
latch-key hobbadehoy, the Bell’s Life-reading | without getting the worst of it. 


Grimshaw 
used to aver that he liked a rogue, but 
detested a hypocrite; by which he was 
supposed to indicate that slight and in- 
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imposition book was half full of bets; his|/nocent veil with which Mr. Sackem was 
arithmetical examples were founded upon | wont to cover, without at all concealing, his 
horse-racing or the chances of rouge-et-poir ;| more particularly unjust actions. The im- 
his clothes smelt of tobacco terribly ; and! mediate cause of Grimshaw’s being taker 
while he taught, he sat upon the hind legs of|from us, was a policeman. What he had 
his tilted stool, with his feet in tie air and} really done we never knew for certain, but I 
both his hands in his trousers pockets. don’t think his crime could have lost any of 

There was also a jolly mathematician from |its aggravation through misplaced tender- 
the north, very fat and lazy, who was my/ness. He had the care of our cricket 
| especial admiration. He knew more when he|and  foot-ball money, and we never saw 
was asleep, than Sackem was ever master of|any of it. Ten years ago, when an un- 
in his widest wakefulness; and he habitu-|fortunate person of this name had been 
ally transacted business with his eyes closed.| convicted for burglary and murder at York, I 
Sackem, whose speciality it was to appear | met on the Great Northern a fellow-sufferer 
very busy ratber than to be so, used to be|in those schoolboy days, who was actually 
greatly annoyed by this. He would steal/bound for that metropolis on the express 
round from his own class and appear sud-| mission of seeing the end of Grimshaw, if 


denly in the middle of Persey’s, while 
that gentleman was sitting in silence 
with his mouth resembling an enormous 
fly-catcher on active service; but, before 
the storm could well begin, the canny 
Yorkshireman was always ready with his 
“Now, boys, I’ve thowte of a problem for 
you, better than yon or any other that 
you'll find in the books.” Dear old Per- 
sey! And yet to behave gratefully towards 
him, or civilly towards avy master, was, in 
the public opinion, to sponge and to cotton, 
and to do all manner of slang things expres- 
sive of flattery and fawning baseness. The 
best art that an usher could practise as far 
as his own comfort was concerned, seemed to 
be the making himself independent of all 
sympathy and pleasant social relations ; to 
offer an equal indifference to the opinion of 


I the head-master or of the boys, and to take the 


the felon should happen, fortunately, to be 
he. But, he was not, I regret to say, the 
man. 

How Smilax ever got among us was the 
mystery of mysteries; he was an ad- 
mirable Greek and Latin scholar, and was 
scarcely ever seen out of school-hours with- 
out one of his favourite ancient authors. He 
used to mutter Greek verses to himself when 
out of humour—as also, I am sorry to say, 
during the whole of church-time. He drew 
parallels in the dead languages between 
Sackem and the most awful villains of anti- 
quity ; his favourite antitype of that gentle- 
man was Thersites. “Thersites,” he used to 
mumble, while Sackem was bawling at some 
irregularity in Smilax’s class, “ Thersites was 
the basest Greek that ever came to Troy.” 

Smilax was the worst dresser, and 
wore the nearest things akin to rags, 
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of any classical person I ever knew. He! poor ; upon the honest investments of the 


wiped his pens on his hair habitually. His | 


hands were ‘scrupulously clean, however, 
and he managed somehow to look like a 
scholar and a gentleman. His religion was 
that of an honourable heathen. His morals 
those of Epicurus, and his philosophy—it was 
no wonder—excessively cynical ; but, it is my 
belief, that at some exceedingly remote time, 
and under circumstances at which I cannot 
make the faintest guess, Smilax was once a 
tolerably good and very kind-hearted man. 

He went, eventually, the way of most 
ushers: he set up a school on his own ac- 
count, and failed. 


ON CHANGE IN PARIS. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Nor long since, there lived in the Rue 
Richelieu, behind one of those lofty gate- 
ways which separate the highly-decorated 
shops of this great thoroughfare, one Mon- 
sieur Perrin. 

Monsieur Perrin occupied one of those 
sumptuous entresols in which the footstep 
is never heard; where Sévres china, 
vast mirrors, clocks and bronzes of fan- 
tastic design stand dangerously near the 
visitor’s elbow ; and where or-molu vies in 
magnificence with buhl and marqueterie. 
Immediately behind the door that opened 
upon the general staircase of the vast hotel 
of which this entresol formed part, was a 
small room, devoted to Monsieur Perrin’s 
business. Here, were no ornaments what- 
ever; a small bronze oil-lamp, capped with 
a dingy green shade, being the only article 
upon the mantelpiece. Three or four cane- 
chairs were against the bare walls; one 
corner of the room was partitioned off 
by a high wooden screen; behind the rails 
of which green curtains were drawn, to veil 
the mysteries which young Monsieur Adolphe 
Beauvoir conducted on behalf of his em- 
ployer. 

Adolphe was the son of a wealthy Norman 
family. Hisfather—oncea notable millionnaire 
of France—had been a good friend to Monsieur 
Perrin at critical seasons ; and, in fact, had on 
more than one occasion saved him from 
bankruptcy. But, at last, troubles came to 
Monsieur Beauvoir himself; and he was 
ruined in the railway mania. He fled to Al- 
geria where he died, the proprietor of a 
small café in Constantine. Adolphe, when 
his father fled, was left to the care of 
Monsieur Perrin; who, after having given 
him a slight education, turned him to account 
in his office. 

At first Adolphe was little better than an 
erfand-boy; and spent more than half of 
every day running to and from the Bourse. 
All his early associations were with the 
Bourse, therefore, and with Bourse men. He 
had passed his youth in the midst of the 
gamblers who fed upon the industry of the 


small capitalists. He had seen dozens of 
companies formed under splendid auspices ; 
advertised upon whole pages of the morning 
journals, sent up to extraordinary premiums, 
to fall to annihilating discount. He had 
seen men whom he met one day in dingy 
attire, tricked out on the morrow by Dn- 
santoy, and dangling one of Verdier’s 
malaccas. He had, on the other hand, 
watched young men of fortune slide from the 
eminence of a Stanhope drawn by a pair of 
blood-bays, to the cab at twenty-two sous the | 
course. He had brushed past pale-faced 
men looking desperately calm; and on the 
jmorrow he had heard that they lay in 
the Morgue. He had watched wretched | 
| women weeping in the bye-streets; and | 
had seen others dart furtively from the 
office of their agent-de-change with a 
roll of notes clutched in their greed 
fingers. To him, the Bourse was the world, | 
He grew up to know it alone as the arena 
where a man might fight his way to wealth. | 
Like the people with whom he was in daily 
contact, he even despised the men whom he 
saw doing hard work for low wages. Why 
starve at a counter, when a lucky dash might 
any day make a bold pauper a millionnaire ? 
He had heard that his father died a broken- 
hearted man, serving out demi-tasses to lazy 
Arabs ; but, all his father’s old friends had 
told him that Monsieur Beauvoir lost his 
head in the excitement of the railway mania, 
and speculated absurdly. One old man—to 
whom Monsieur Perrin sent him very often | 
with letters, or bills,or mysterious messages— | 
had favoured him with painful details on his 
father’s short-comings as a financier. These | 
communications were, however, offered with 

so many excuses, that Adolphe grew to like 
the old story-teller, and to anticipate a gossip 
with him on Bourse affairs with pleasure. 

Poor young fellow! On all sides he was 
gathering experience ; on all sides he sought 
advice. He had resolved at last, one morn- | 
ing—when there was a great rise in the 
Rentes, and he had met three or four young | 
fellows who had realised from ten to twenty | 
thousand francs each—to give notice to | 
Monsieur Perrin that he should leave him 
within a month. He would now act on his 
own account; for he saw how each wheel | 
worked within the other in that complicated 
machine, The Bourse. Instead of making 
fifteen hundred francs a-year, be would realise | 
a thousand frances a-month; he would be, 
moreover, his own master. 

Full of this resolution, he bent his way to 
the office of the old man who had told him so 
much about his father’s affairs, just to ask 
his advice, before giving Monsieur Perrin 
notice. The old man was from home, and 
four or five gentlemen were sitting in his 
bureau waiting, in solemn silence. When 
Adolphe asked the clerk when he expected 
his employer back, a sneering laugh appeared 


| 
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upon the face of one of the gentlemen who 
were waiting. Adolphe thought that the 
gneerer was an unheppy speculator, who, 
having come to ask for time, did not believe 
that the old gentleman was out, and was 
waiting doggedly to waylay him. 
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for, of late, he had somewhat neglected his 
master’s books. His dreams of sudden wealth 
had disturbed him ; but, now that these had 
vanished, he had resolved to make up for 
lost time. It was not more than seven o'clock 


So he|when he took his seat at his desk; the 


went away, saying he would call to-morrow. | quarter after this hour had not struck, when 


Dreaming of his plans, Adolphe wandered 
off in the afternoon to the Bois de Boulogne. 
At that time there was no Avenue de I|’im- 
pératrice ; there was no lake dotted with 
gondolas ; there was no green turf for grate- 
ful feet in summer time. Pedestrians wan- 
dered without plan along the straggling 
walks, under dense foliage, or through 
tangled underwood. Adolphe sauntered 
into the loneliest part of the wood, won- 
dering what his old counsellor would say 
to him, and how he should invest the 
two thousand francs he had contrived to 
save in Monsieur Perrin’s hard service. He 
was aroused by a horse galloping past him at 
full speed, bearing a lady who was pale as 
death, and who wildly gesticulated to him 
that there was some horror behind her. He 
hurried forward till he saw a group of men 
aud women surrounding something lying 
upon the ground under a dark tree. ‘They 
beckoned him to approach. Peeping over the 
shoulders of one of the group, he saw the fea- 
tures—how ghastly in death !—of his old coun- 
sellor. A long black kerchief, drawn by the 
heavy weight it had sustained into a tight 
thin rope, lay upon the grass at hand, and 
told the close of the old man’s story. 

It was Adolphe’s first view of death : he was 
inexpressibly shocked: he was, for a time, 
tongue-tied. The bystanders, seeing the pallid 
horror in his face, shook him and questioned 
him. Did he know the deceased? Presently 
he was able to tell them. Some gensd’armes 
came up, a cart was soon at hand, and the 
speculator’s body was carried home. Adolphe, 
too, got to Monsieur Perrin’s house, and 
was the bearer of the sad news to his placid 
employer, who merely remarked : 

“I thought those Lyons at forty-six were 
& bad speculation.” 

Julie Perrin alone wept when she heard 
of the old man’s death. Madame Perrin 
blanched somewhat, but she was a woman 
who prided herself upon her philosophy. 
She shut herself up in the evening, however, 
and told Adolphe that he would do well to 
take a walk—he must be strong-minded and 
meet the accidents of life with calmness, 
As for Julie, she was a little bird that the 
first frost would kill, Adolphe obeyed. 
Julie buried her red eyelids in her pillows, 
and Monsieur Perrin went to his café to 
learn how the old man stood, and who 
would be the principal sufferers by the 
affair. Adolphe took counsel of himself as 
he paced the Boulevards. He would remain 
with his employer, and went to bed with this 
resolution. 

He was at his duties early on the morrow ; 





i 


a gentle tap against the screen behind which 
he worked roused him from a very perplex- 
ing sum. He called out pettishly : 

“ Come in.” 

Julie Perrin wished Adolphe good morn- 
ing very timidly; then, seating nerself not 
far from him, conjured up courage with a 
great and evident effort to speak boldly to 
him, Adolphe was astonished and dumb, 
The blood stood in two patches upon her 
young cheeks as she spoke rapidly to him in 
a low whisper. 

“You were about to leave us. I know it: 
to lead the life of your father—of my father 
—of the poor gentleman who destroyed him- 
self yesterday. It is very bold of a girl like 
me to advise a man like you; but let me 
pray of you—let me implore you—to be con- 
tent here ; and if you can, after a year or 
two, to give yourself some nobler ambition, 
than that of becoming a successful gambler 
on the Bourse. I have a father who hardly 
remembers my existence, and a mother who 
despises me when I pity the sorrows of poor 
work-people, or envy the simple country-folk. 
I believe that you, Adolphe, have a nature too 
noble to succeed on the Bourse. Remain 
where you are, to plan some honest course of 
life. I have got up early to speak to you, and 
to make you promise. I have not slept all 
night for thinking of the poor old gentleman 
who killed himself yesterday. Promise me.” 

Adolphe promised heartily; and when the 
girl retreated hastily from him full of shame 
at her own boldness, the figures over which 
he had been poring, only got into a denser 
tangle as he worked at them. First, he 
counted his balance; then he went over 
items ; but no, it Was no use; he must put 
it off until another time. Julies are the 
sworn enemies of arithmetic. 

Monsieur Perrin was a trifle sterner than 
usual, as he presently passed through the 
office on his journey to the Petite bourse, 
before the Opera Arcade. He bade Adolphe 
get his books in order as soon as possible, 
Monsieur Perrin had hardly turned the 
corner of the Boulevards, when his wife 
darted also through the office, and turned 
down the street in the direction of the Bib- 
liothéque Impériale. Still Adolphe could 
not work. He had been in the habit of 
seeing Julie daily for years past ; and her 
presence had never disturbed his calcula- 
tions. But to-day, that serious little face, 
with tears beading the eyelids of the 
tender eyes, thrust itself before every rule 
of three he endeavoured to adjust. So he 
went out to execute his morning commis- 
sions; after having listened to his little coun- 
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sellor practising—he thought less briskly than 
usual—her favourite pieces of music. As he 
descended the stairs, he met Madame Perrin 
entering the house, and wiping her heated 
face, as she gave money to a cab-driver. 
Madame is fond of speed, thought Adolphe, 
as he noticed small spots of foam upon the 
flanks of the cab-horse. 

Love, in modern times, has been the tailor’s 
best friend. Every suitor of the nineteenth 
century spends more than his spare cash 
on personal adornments. <A faultless fit, a 
glistening hat, tight gloves, and tighter boots 
proclaim the imminent peril of his position. 
Adolphe was hardly in love ; he was hardly 
upon the uttermost circle of the whirlpool. 
Yet, had he closely examined the current of 
his thoughts, he would have found that they 
were almost imperceptibly falling into the 
fatal circles. The proof was, that it sud- 
denly occurred to him that his hat was 
shabby and that his gloves were soiled; that 
he was tempted, in the Rue Vivienne, to buy 
a very showy dressing-gown ; that he ordered 
home some patent-leather boots; and, if 
further proof were wanting, that he bought a 
fresh stick of cire de moustache. Then he 


turned towards the Rue Richelieu with a 
lighter step than usual, 

He found Monsieur Perrin at home, and 
in the bureau. Glancing sternly at the young 
man’s new light gloves, he asked him coldly 
for the keys of the desk. Adolphe, accustomed 
to the serious moods of his patron, gave him 


the keys carelessly enough, as he excused 
himself for his inability to work at his books 
that day. Monsieur Perrin silently opened 
the desk, drew out the books, and began to 
examine them. Adolphe thought the cool 
speculator wanted to see exactly the state 
ii which he stood with the suicide of 
yesterday. The master threw off his hat 
as he went deeper into the figures; and 
then turned to Adolphe, telling him to go 
to the Rue Tronchet and there wait till Mon- 
sieur Biche—his client—came in. He was to 
be sure and see him, and tell him that if he 
chose to sell his dock shares he might realise 
ten francs at their last quotation. 
departed on his errand, having been told to 
close the door gently behind him, as madame 
was ill, 


He had no sooner departed than Mon-|to the _police-officer 
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he closed the desk with a slam; locked it ; 
buttoned the keys securely in his pocket, ag 
if he feared they might be filched from him, 


iand strode through the salon to madame’s | 


| 


| 


bed-room. Julie watched him, and trembled, 
She heard him talk in low, rapid sentences 
to her mother. Ina few minutes the door 
was re-opened, and Monsieur Perrin appeared 
with his coat buttoned up to the chin. It is 
curious, but no Frenchman takes a strong 
resolution without buttoning his coat to its 
highest button-hole. 

“Goto your mother,” said the broker to 
his child, waving his hand impatiently, as he 
walked rapidly through the salon. 

Julie went to her mother’s bed-room. To 
her astonishment she heard that they were 
both going into the country that night. Julie 
saw that her mother’s eyes were red. Had 
she been crying? No; years had passed 
away since Madame Perrin had shed a tear. 
Julie would have been delighted to feel one 
dripping from her upon her own cheeks. 

“Don’t stand staring at me, child,” said 
the invalid. “Tell Madeleine that we go to- 
night to Tours.” 

Julie went, sad and confused enough, on 
her errand. She had to pass through the 
bureau to reach the kitchen. As she was 
about to leave it, there was a knock. She 
turned aside, and opened the door. It was 
Adolphe. He raised his hat to his pretty 
counsellor of the morning. She was looking 
very doleful. Poor girl, she had felt more than 
an ordinary interest in him for many months. 
She bad regarded him as the only bit of honest 
nature in the house; and now, the thought 
of being buried in her mother’s country- 
home, near Tours, was no pleasant prospect. 
Adolphe at once questioned her; and, in 
reply, heard a plain description of all that had 
passed since he left. He, too, heard the news 
of Julie’s departure with vivid regret. A key 
put in the lock of the door disturbed them. 
Julie flew on her errand, and Adolphe seated 
himself at the desk, as Monsieur Perrin 
entered, telling somebody behind him to 
wait one minute without. On seeing Adolphe, 


Adolphe | however, he stepped a pace or two back, 


and beckoned to his companion. <A sergent- 
de-ville entered the bureau. Monsieur 
Perrin pointed out Adolphe; and, saying 
“Do your duty!” 


sieur Perrin hastily shut the little gate} walked hastily into the salon, shutting the 
to the partition, behind which the desk was door firmly behind him. 
placed, and went again nervously to his| 


examination. Julie entered the room 
timidly, to tell her father that her mother 
seemed to be very ill; but Monsieur Per- 
rin only bade her leave him. He was 
engaged. As the affrightened girl closed the 
door, she started to hear a volley of terrible 


oaths uttered in a shrieked whisper from] with anger. 


behind the partition. 
matter ! 


We pass over the indignation of Adolphe. 
Julie, who returned from the kitchen while 
Adolphe was expostulating with the officer, 
was caught by the arm by her father, who 
heard her voice and her sobbing. The young 
man was soon on his way over the Pont 
Neeuf to the Prefecture, pale and speechless 
He soon learned, when he had 


What could be the| threaded three or four of the large and 
“Scoundrel! thief!” muttered| gloomy passages of the sombre Conciergerie, 


Monsieur Perrin, as he chinked the gold and | past rows of sallow detectives, that Monsieur 
ruffied the bank-paper in the desk. At last! Perrin had charged him with robbery. His 
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books were in an unsatisfactory state: money 
—a large sum—was missing ; and that which 
deepened suspicion against him was, that 
while he alone had access to the desk where 
his master’s money was kept, he had only 
within the last few days had an idea of 
leaving his employment. Then, he had 
bought a number of things for personal 
adornment. Adolphe vehemently asserted 
his innocence ; while the prison officer simply 
told him, in a coolly polite voice, that he 
would soon have a fair opportunity of prov- 
ing it. 

Adolphe in due time was tried, It was 
proved that he alone could have possessed 
himself of the missing money. Monsieur 
Perrin’s counsel dwelt upon the temptations 
to youth in a great and fascinating city like 
Paris. He enlarged upon the confidence 
that had been placed—alas! with the most 
lamentable results—in the prisoner; upon 
his sudden love of dress ; and, above all, upon 
his evident idea of going on the Bourse with 
money filched from his employer. In reply, 
Adolphe’s counsel denied the charge, asserted 
that the money spent by his client was part 
of his savings, and wound up by telling 
the jury that the prisoner, whom he had the 
honour to defend, had transacted business 
for Monsieur Perrin to the extent of mil- 
lions, without ever having touched a single 
centime. The procureur spoke against 


Adolphe ; and the jury convicted him. The 
poor fellow turned deadly pale as the judge 
sentenced him to a long term of imprison- | h¢ 
ment, bidding him lead an honest life on his | himself that he had remained blind so long. 


return to the world. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Jute had accompanied her mother to the 
country house near Tours on the day of 
Adolphe’s arrest. Her mother had shut 
herself up in her room on her arrival, and 
had handed Julie over to the care of a 
maiden aunt, who endeavoured in vain to 
solve the problem of the child’s profound 
melancholy. Every day’s journals had been 
eagerly read ; and, when Adolphe was con- 
victed, a burst of grief declared to Monsieur 
Perrin’s sister the state of Julie’s mind. She 
loved the thief! Mademoiselle Rollin was 
one of those ladies to whom love was 
a monster of hideous mien, and in whose eyes 
Caliban very fairly represents all men. No 
prayers would have prevented her from re- 
vealing a tender secret to even the harshest 
of mothers. She rather gloried in the office 
of informer ; and, on the present occasion, it 
was certainly with a step wonderfully elastic, 
considering Mademoiselle’s age and figure, 
that she went to her sister’s bedroom. 

Madame Perrin heard all Mademoiselle 
Rollin had to say with calmness; but then 
calmness, with Madame, was passion. That 
lady expressed the most fiendish anger by the 
most delightful smiles. Her emotions ap- 
peared to have been so long at war with her 
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face, that there was no relation between them. 
The most sagacious reader of the human eye 
could not have read in those of Madame 
Perrin a true word. She puzzled her sister 
utterly ; and, when she heard of her daugh- 
ter’s grief at Adolphe’s conviction, she simply 
answered that “It did not matter, since the 
young man had been convicted, and mar- 
riage or correspondence with him was im- 
possible.” 

Julie was left to her melancholy thoughts, 
while Adolphe went through his daily round 
of humiliations, in the midst of rogues and 
vagabonds. At first he was stunned; but 
there he was, a branded felon—he who had 
never harmed a human creature! Then he 
broke out in imploring prayers to the gaolers, 
who looked knowing, if they did not laugh. 
For, nearly all prisoners begin with de- 
clarations of innocence ; to which the prison 
authorities listen generally with the most un- 
believing of ears. At last, worn out by his 
strong emotions, the poor fellow became re- 
signed and calm; and did his work without 
muttering a word. He swallowed all the 
dreadful bitterness, with which, at first, he 
had regarded Monsieur Perrin’s ruthless 
nature. He thought no longer of the stern 
face that rose up against him in the court, 
and proved that he was a thief, to the satis- 
faction of a jury, and with the concurrence of 
the judge—but of Julie; of that last look 
she gave him, as her father dragged her 
from the bureau—he could not fail to think 
he saw the story of her love, and cursed 


| But, now, of what avail could the glorious 


knowledge be to him ? 

Monsieur Perrin talked of Adolphe’s 
conviction as a salutary lesson, which, at 
the cost of his own tender heart, he had 
presented to the young men of Paris. It 
was highly necessary that confidential clerks 
should have such an example before them. 
It went horribly against his. nature to prose- 
ente—but both he and Madame Perrin felt 
their moral responsibility ; and that, to let 
the thief escape, would have been to imperil 
a neighbour. Therefore Monsieur Perrin 
could boast that he had always been an in- 
dulgent employer, whose heart bled when he 
gave his clerk into custody, and was lacerated 
when he brought him to trial. All this was 
said over and over again, in various cafés 
near the Bourse, as the sharebroker took his 
absinthe with a client. 

After three or four months spent in the 
country, Madame Perrin and Julie returned 
to town. Julie almost burst into tears when, 
on entering the old familiar bureau, she saw 
nobody at Adolphe’s desk ; while his office 
coat still hung in a corner, as of old. Her 
father kissed her on the forehead and her 
mother on both cheeks, as they entered the 
salon, and then begged them to leave him, as 
he had business with the sallow young man 
who was seated on the sofa, 
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Julie’s heart was iced; everything was | over his aceounts, that he had been so long 
hard and cold ; the very air seemed to want, | accustomed to a clerk, that he had almost 
even on that July night, a genial warmth. | forgotten how to east up the simplest sum, 
It was odd to see that the flowers in the win-| There was a wide margin between the sum 
dow kept their bloom, even for four andj he ought to have in hand, according to his 
twenty hours. | books, vand the sum he actually possessed. 
Madame Perrin went out immediately to| “ Try again,” replied Madame Perrin, 
pay her various visits, leaving Julie at home | calmly, as ‘she laid out her embroidery over 
to fret. Poor girl! the world looked sad} her knee, to notice the effect of the pattern, 
enough to her, as she went into the bureau,)“Try again, monsieur; it must be your 
and indulged in the thoughts it brought to | mistake.” 
her mind. But, how infinitely was thissad-| Monsieur Perrin sat up very late that 
ness deepened when, on the following day, | night, poring over figures, and twisting 
her father and mother told her that the | and recasting them, in the hope of obtaining 
sallow young gentleman she had seen on the | a satisfactory result. Yet there were one or 
day of her arrival, was destined to be her| two thousand francs unaccounted for. The 
husband! He was rich; his family was | keys of the desk had never left his pocket ; 
good; and all the preliminaries had been ar-| therefore, this time, he could not have been 
ranged. In Paris, the custom for parents is | robbed. ’ However, the sum was not large, 
to choose husbands for their daughters ;—| and the marriage preparations demanded 
it is the eustom for daughters to aecept | considerable time, so the rich broker could 


the 


| 
| 


oultors, without knowing them, or caring for | 


them. Julie had read of refractory children | 


in various romances, but in real life she had | 


seen only obedience. She loved Adolphe, 
even in his convict clothes, and in her soul 
believed him innocent. Her mother, to 
whom she confided this belief one day, ‘told 
her angrily never to express such a convic- 
tion again, if she valued her love. Adolphe 
had been fairly tried and fairly convicted ; 
and she begged that his name might never | 
more be mentioned in her presence. 
Therefore, how could Julie ; in the presence 
of parents to whom money and family were the 
guiding stars of life ; whose eyes were cold as 
winter moonlight when they fell upon her ; 
whose words were rigid, and meant to be 
commands ; how could she, timid as a bird, 
venture to go in the face of custom and say 


that she would not marry the husband of 


their choice ; that she despised money pur- 
chased at the cost of every social virtue ; 
that she loved a convict? She bowed her 
head and wept ; and her hand was placed in 
that of a strange young man, who bowed 
low and kissed it formally. She was thus 
betrothed, and went away to her room in 
mortal horror of the time when the cold lips 
that had pressed her hand would elaim the 
right to chill her cheek. 

The marriage once determined on;: the 
preliminaries were pressed forward with 
great — Julie was in agony ; the sight 
of her future husband disgusted her. She 
was told that she was too young to know her 
own mind ; that she would learn to love him ; 
that many of her school companions, who had 
married the husbands of their parents’ choice, 
had lived to acknowledge the parental saga- 
city. She passed nearly all her time in her 
room; her father, since Adolphe’s con-' 
viction, had kept the keys of his bureau | 
himself, and had also attended to his own 
books. He was certain, now, that he could | 
not be swindled. But, he told his wife, | 
one evening, in Julie’s presence, as he pored | 


afford to forget the discrepancy for 
moment, promising himself to go into it 
again at some future time. Madame Perrin, 
| too, begged that Monsieur would not suffer 
so trivial a matter to interfere with the more 
important affairs he had in hand. It was 
small and mean. How could he expect to 
arrange all his vast affairs in a day or two ? 
Monsieur Perrin saw the force of his wife’s 
3 | observations, and busied himself simply with 
his balance in hand, which he took remark- 
able care to keep under lock and key, the 
key being perpetually in his own pocket. He 
would not entrust it to any person on the 
face of the earth again, since Adolphe had 
deceived him. “The young rascal, too, had 
such an innocent look of his own,” re- 
marked Monsieur Perrin, as he twirled the 
key round his forefinger. 

In three days Julie was to be married ; in 
three days the sallow young gentleman was 
to be happy. Madame Perrin was very busy 
indeed, and very serious. But, that was 
natural in a mother who was about to lose 
her only child. She was continually out, 
thinking of trifies for her daughter; and 
then, when she came in, she invariably went 
to her own room. Monsieur Perrin was also 
very busy. In three days all this bustle 
would be over, and Monsieur and Madame 
Perrin would be alone. Madame could not 
| sleep ; at least, three nights before the mar- 
riage, even at one o’clock in the morning— 
when, standing in the vast courtyard of the 
hotel, there was not a light to be seen in the 
;| long rows of windows that towered to a sixth 
| story—through the dense red curtains of 
| Madame Perrin’s boudoir the close observer 
|might have perceived the faint glow from her 
jlamp. She was still sitting up. The eye that 
; could have peered through the red curtains 
would have perceived the lady, with three or 
\four open letters before her, devouring their 
contents one after the other ; then rising, ap- 
parently to listen at the door ; then walking 
itoand ni uneasily. The monotony of all this, 
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hours—till indeed the eastern sky was paling 
before the coming sun—would have driven 
any outside observer away. Let us, how- 
ever, watch emotions that leave the 
lines deeper in the calm, wan face. It 
wore even a ghastly pallor, when pro- 
truded between the curtains into the blue 
morning light. Madame Perrin seeing the 
dawn, appeared to gather energy, and to 
set about the object she had evidently 
held in view throughout her vigil, with 
firmness. From a drawer she took a key, 
stealthily, quietly. Then holding it to her 
bosom, as a treasure she feared to lose, she 
crept to the door, gently opened it, with the 
candle in one hand, and glided across the 
salon—towards the bureau ! 

In a minute she was before the open desk, 
and rolls of gold and notes lay before her. 
There was not a drop of blood in her face ; 
and as her nimble fingers flew about the 
treasure—they looked like the fleshless hands 
of a skeleton. At every turn she glanced 
furtively round. Presently she began to 
count the money, and to select some of it. 
Unhappy woman! she knew not that two 
eyes were glaring upon her—were fixed with 
savage ferocity upon her hands. Still she 
knew not that as she moved from the desk, 
and passed to the salon door, in the cold 
gloom, icy hands would be laid upon her 
arm, and she would be asked to render up 
an account of her theft. Foolish woman ! 
how cleverly she re-arranged the money she 
left in the desk, as she had arranged it before 
—so that everything looked as orderly as 
when she had first lifted the lid. Still, in 
the full confidence of old guilt successfully 
concealed, she remained to fold up the 
abstracted notes,—and to enclose them in a 
letter which she took from her pocket. 

And then! Why then the eyes that had 
glared upon her all along, met hers; the 
hands that had been clenched in an agony of 
suppressed rage fell heavily upon her shoul- 
der ; and her husband bayed out his charge 
at her more like a mad dog than a man. 
She fell to the ground and moaned, while 
Monsieur Perrin, recovering his self-pos- 
session as the words flew through his 
lips, poured out all his wrath. It was she 
who had stolen his money; who had dared 
to see Adolphe sent to prison; who had 
calmly slept, while the young man worked 
in felon clothes ; who had talked trite morals 
over his fall; who had seen his agony unmoved 
and had borne witness against him. As this 
combination of horrors grew to its close, 
Julie crept to her fainting mother’s side, 
and supported her. When Monsieur Perrin 
could only pace the room liurriedly, to find 
at short intervals new epithets to cast at 
the fallen woman, Julie, her eyes brimming 
with tears, forgot even Adolphe, in her atten- 
tion to a mother from whose lips 
rarely heard a tender word. 
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The letter in which Madame Perrin had 
enclosed the money, explained all. She had 
been gambling on the Bourse. She had won 
at times, and had hoarded up her winnings. 
She grew miserly as the fascination of the 
game fastened itself upon her, and she learned 
to care for neither husband nor child, But, 
in an evii hour, she had lost all her winnings, 
and was in debt. Her agent, with whom she 
had stolen interviews, threatened to apply to 
her husband for payment, unless his account 
was at once settled, She dared not raise 
money on her little property near Tours, 
lest the mortgage should come to the know- 
ledge of her husband; there remained but 
one resource—to rob him. She reconciled 


the act the more readily to her conscience by 


persuading or half-persuading herself that a 
wife could not steal from a husband. And 
so she stole Adolphe’s key. That is, she 
took it one day, and it was missed before she 
had had time to replace it, so that she was 
compelled to keep it. It was searched for, 
and at last given up. Adolphe bought a 
new one. This left her at liberty to draw 
more than once upon the cash-box; while 
Adolphe, who had neglected for a month or 
so to balance his books, and had resolved to 
make up for lost time, a few days before that 
on which he would go through them, aecord- 
ing to custom, with Monsieur Perrin, re- 
mained for some weeks unconscious of the 
deficit. The calmness with which Madame 
afterwards saw Adolphe arrested, tried, and 
condemned, was feigned, but with a struggle. 
She had not the courage left—Adolphe once 
arrested—to denounce herself to the world. 
Her flight to Tours was simply an escape 
from the daily, the hourly torture of her 
husband’s presence. Her very severity, when 
speaking of the young man’s crime, was but 
the cloak in which it was her incessant 
struggle to hide her own guilt more effec- 
tually. The long life of studied hypocrisy 
she had led, had well prepared her to play a 
virtuously indignant part towards Adolph, 

As the grey dawn grew into a brilliant 
morning, Monsieur Perrin became less and 
less passionate. He spoke at longer intervals 
and in a calmer voice than when he began his 
chapter of reproaches. He paced the room 
less hurriediy. Still, every now and then, as 
a new light broke in upon him and showed 
him another view of his family disgrace, he 
would burst out over more, and pour out a 
fresh volley of imprecations. Madame Perrin 
never spoke a single word. She left her hand 
clasped in that of Julie ; and while poor Julie, 
pale as death, timidly followed the move- 
ments of her father, without daring to inter- 
pose a syllable. At last, Monsieur Perrin 
halted before the sofa; and assuming great 
authority said to Madame: 

“ Leave this by the first train, for Tours: 
and there, Madame, have the goodness to 
draw up a full and accurate history of this 
affair, I shall need it to effect the liberation 
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of the young man you have ruined, together 
with your husband and your child. Julie 
may go with you.” 

It was strange to see the haughty Madame 
Perrin, in the cringing and meekly-obedient 
woman who now crawled across the salon, 
and went to the room. Julie followed, having 
kissed her father’s forehead. 

In due time Adolphe was liberated. Mon- 
sieur Perrin calmly went through the forms 
necessary to establish his wife’s guilt, and 
Adolphe’s innocence. He sought an inter- 
view with the prisoner; but, Adolphe de- 
clined to see him. He remembered too well 
the stern face that had risen up against him 
in the court of justice. 

The young prisoner was liberated at 
length, and the day that saw him outside 
the prison walls, also saw him on his way to 
Havre. It is supposed that he went to Ame- 
rica; but, to this hour, he has never since 
been heard of. All he left behind him was a 
letter for Julie; which that sad girl keeps 
warm in her bosom, as she follows her 
mother from room to room in the far off re- 
tirement to which Monsieur Perrin has con- 
signed them, and which, poor man, he shares 
with them. 

We have here, only one of the many little 
tragedies that are played out, from day to 
day, on the Place de la Bourse, to the horror 
of the bystanders, and to the profit of news- 


paper reporters, 
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sneer has been levelled. Whatis said against 
doctors and surgeons is equally true or false 
here and elsewhere. The whole medical 
republic may assert itself. Much, however, 
that is said about apothecaries in this country 
seems to be true—and is not true, for in 
England the apothecary is a person differing 
in almost every respect but name from the 
apothecary of the continent; the word 
Apothecary means even in England what it 
does not mean in Scotland. We believe that 
we are usefully employed in showing what is 
really represented in this country by Apothe- 
caries’ Hall. 

Once upon a time, says Herodotus, in the 
land of the wise there were no doctors. In 
Egypt and Babylon the diseased were exposed 
in the most public streets, and passers-by 
were invited to look at them, in order that 
they who had suffered under similar com- 
plaints and had recovered, might tell what it 
was that cured them. Nobody, says Strabo, 
was allowed to go by without offering his 
gratuitous opinion and advice. Then, since it 
was found that this practical idea did not 
work to perfection, the Egyptian priests made 
themselves students of medicine, each man 
binding himself to the study of one sole 


disease. Nature, it is said, was studied, for | 


it was reported that the ibis taught the use 


of injections and that from the hippopotamus | 


a lesson was got in phlebotomy. Pliny is 
the authority for this, who says that the 
hippopotamus, whenever he grows too ple- 
thoric and unwieldy, opens a vein in his leg 
with a sharp-pointed reed found on the banks 
of Nile. The Greeks adopted and enlarged 
what they found taught elsewhere about the 


talking like an apothecary was a proverbial! healing art, and had enough faith in the 
phrase for talking nonsense ; and our early | necessity of medicine to provide the gods 
dramatists, when they produced an apothe-| with a professional attendant. Pluto, we are 
cary on the stage always presented him as ajtold upon the best authority—Homer’s, of 
garrulous and foolish man. It was in what/|course—when wounded by the arrow of 
may be called the middle period of the history | Hereules, applied to Pseon, the physician of 
of the apothecary’s calling in this country | the gods, for surgical assistance, and obtained 
that it had thus fallen into grave contempt. 

At first it was honoured, and it is now, at last,| accepting cases both in medicine and sur 


honoured again. At first there were few of 
the fraternity. Dr. Friend mentions a time 
when there was only one apothecary in all 
London. Now, there are in England and 
Wales about seven thousand gentlemen who, 
when tyros, took their freedom out to kill (or 
cure) where stands a structure on a rising hill, 
Nigh where Fleet Ditch descends in sable streams, 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 


namely, at the Hall of the Worshipful Society 
of Apothecaries in Blackfriars. Of course 
apothecaries do not monopolise the licence 
to kill, or we never should have heard 
of that country in which it was a custom 


to confer upon the public executioner, after | 


gery. 


three classes of men following the healing 


relief. Pseon then was a general practitioner, | 


In this country, there are, at this time, | 


art—physicians, surgeons, and those who | 


are best defined under the name of general 
practitioners, Elsewhere there are two 
classes only. Celsus and Galen both of them 


lay down the divisions of the profession dis- | 
tinctly. There were first the men who | 
cured by study of the processes of nature | 
in the human body, and by adapting to them | 
jregimen and diet; these were the original | 
physicians, nature-students as their name | 


pronounces them, Secondly, there were the | 
chirurgeons or surgeons (hand-workers is | 


he had performed his office on a certain | the meaning of their name), who attended to | 

number of condemned people, the degree of|the wounds and other ailments curable 

doctor. by hand. Thirdly, there were the pharma- | 
| Against doctors, surgeons, and apothecaries | cists, who cured by drugs. Some of the | 
| in this country, and at all times, many a/ first class of practitioners used drugs; but, 
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by many, the use of them was repudiated. 
This triple division of the healing art was 
still acknowledged in the sixteenth century, 
when there were few great physicians who 
wrote books and did not write on diet and the 
art of cookery. ‘Thus the physicians were, at 
first, in close alliance with the cooks. Some- 
times, indeed, the alliance was more close 
than wholesome. One of the earliest illus- 
trations of the fact that in old times the 
pharmacist, as an apothecary in the strictest 
sense, was employed as an adviser of the 
sick occurs in a story told by Cicero of a man 
named Lucius Clodius, a travelling apothe- 
cary, who was accustomed to set up as a 
distributor of advice and medicine in the 
market-places of the towns through which he 
passed, This man happened to pass through 
Larinum at a time when the grandmother of 
Oppianicus was ill, and was employed by her 
son to attend her. Now this son was an in- 
famous fellow, who kept a physician in his 
pay to destroy by his prescriptions every one 
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a place where anything is put by and pre- 
served,—especially, in the first instance, wine. 
The Romans had no wine-cellars, but kept 
their wine-jars upon upper floors, where they 
believed that the contents would ripen faster. 
The small floors were called fumaria, the 
large ones apothece. The apotheca being a 
dry, airy place, became, of course, the best 
possible store-room for drugs, and many 
apothecas became drug-stores, with an apo- 
thecarius in charge. It is a misfortune, then 
—if it be one—attached to the name of 
apothecary that it has in it association with 
the shop. But, to say nothing of Podalirius 
and Machaon, Cullen and William Hunter 
dispensed their own medicines. So also did 
Dr. Peckey, who inserted in the Postman of 
the sixteenth of January, in the year seven- 
teen hundred, when doctors and apothecaries 
were at hottest war together, this advertise- 
ment ; 


At the Angel and Crown, in Basing Lane, near 
Bow Lane, lives J. Peckey, a graduate in the Uni- 


who was supposed to be an impediment upon | versity of Oxford, and of many years’ standing in the 


his path. His mother was among those 
whom he desired to poison, but she, being on 
her guard, steadily refused both the attend- 
ance and the medicine of her son’s favourite. 
Application was made therefore to the travel- 
ling pharmacopolist, whom she agreed to 
trust. 
bad as the physician, took his bribe, and 
killed his patient with the first dose he 
administered. 

We speak of the pharmacopolist who 
practised ; but it is to be understood that in 


in his house—the list of medicaments was 
smaller than it is at present—and compounded 
his own medicines. Galen attempts to show 
that Hippocrates, father of medicine, made 
up his own prescriptions ; Celsus and Galen, 
it is certain, both dispensed their medicines 
themselves, and knew nothing of the refine- 
ments of dignity that were to be introduced 
by their successors. If Hippocrates did not 
dispense his own physic, it can only be said 
that he was not true to his principles ; for 
“a physician,” he says, in one of his books, 
“ought to have his shop provided with plenty 
of all necessary things, as lint, rollers, splints ; 
let there be likewise in readiness at all times 
another small cabinet of such things as may 
serve for occasions of going far from home ; 
tet him have also all sorts of plasters, potions, 
and purging medicines, so contrived that 
they may keep some considerable time, and 
likewise such as may be had and used while 
they are fresh.” 

The ideal physician of Hippocrates is, in 
this country, the apothecary of the present 
day. Galen says that he had an apotheké in 
which his drugs were kept, and where his 
medicines were always made under his own 
eye, or by his hand. For one moment we 
pause on the word apotheké, whence apothe- 
cary is derived. It meant among the Greeks 


Unhappily the apothecary was as} 


isecret nostrums, 





College of Physicians, London; where all sick people 


| that come to him may have for sixpence ». faithful 


account of their diseases, and plain directions for diet 


|and other things they can prepare themselves: and 
;such as have occasion for medicines may have them 


of him at reasonable rates, without paying anything 
for advice: and he will visit any sick person in London 
or the liberties thereof, in the daytime, for two 
shillings and sixpence, and anywhere else within the 
Bills of Mortality for five shillings. 


Doctor Peckey’s charges are extremely 
modest, which has not been at all times the 
those days the physician kept his own drugs| case among those of his brotherhood. The 


present practice among physicians of being 
paid only by voluntary fees, seems to have 
arisen out of a law passed to prevent ex- 
tortion. In Galen’s time, respectable phy- 
sicians would not undertake small cases, but 
they had acquired the habit of compoundin 
which continued in fu 
force for generations, and was common also 
in the sixteenth century, when all classical 
customs were revived. Aetius complains 
much, in his writings, of the immense price 
asked for respectable nostrums. Nicostratus 
used to ask two talents for his isotheos, or 
antidote against the colic, At last Valentinian 
established in Rome fourteen salaried phy- 
sicians to attend gratuitously on the poor, 
and obliged, by the same law, every other 
physician to accept the voluntary donation of 
every other patient, when he had recovered 
from his disease, without making express 
charge, or taking advantage. of any promises 
rashly made under suffering. Here we have 
not the fee system, but most probably the 
ground-work of it. This mode of after- 
payment remained for many centuries the 
custom of the empire. A physician of the 
fifteenth century, Kricus Cordus, complained 
much of the reluctance of his patients to 
reward him properly when they were well, 
for service done to them in sickness, 
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In the eighth and ninth centuries surgery | the science of physic speak even at a time 
a y began to decline in reputation. | later than this with little reverence for the 
‘The apothecary, said a Latin couplet, is the learning supposed to be proper to their 
ysician’s right hand, the surgeon his left | craft. 
nd ; but this meant that the physician was; “It is very evident,” wrote Sir Richard 
the head and body of the whole profession, | Blackmore in his treatise on the small-pox, 
with the hands entirely subject to his will.;“that a man of good sense, vivacity, and 
At the same time there grew up among these! spirit, may arrive at the highest rank of 
doctors paramount so strong a faith inj physicians without the assistance of great 
astrology, in charms and magical medica-/ erudition and the knowledge of books; and 
ments, that it became necessary, as some|this was the case of Dr. Sydenham, who 
thought, to warn them lest they gave advice | became an able and eminent physician, 
destructive to the soul; since it is better for} though he never designed to take up the 
us, as said Theodorus, to be always sick, than | profession till the civil wars were composed, 
sound by the contempt of God. and then being a disbanded officer, he entered 
In an old historical account of the proceed-|upon it for a maintenance, without any 
ings of the College of Physicians against em- | learning properly pet for the under- 
— and unlicensed practitioners written by | taking of it. And to show the reader what 
r. Charles Goodall, a fellow of the said col- | contempt he had for writiags in physic, when 
lege, we read how in King James’s reign one | one day [ asked him to advise me what books 
John Lambe, having acquired great fame by!1I should read to qualify me for practice, he 
his cures, was examined at the College of|replied, ‘Read Don Quixote—it is a very 
Physicians by request of the Bishop of|good book. I read it still’ So low an 
Durham, and among the examination ques- | opinion had this celebrated man of the learn- 
tions put to him we find that, ing collected out of the authors, his prede- 
“ Being asked in Astzology what house he} cessors. And a late celebrated physician, 
looketh unto to know a disease, or the event | whose judgment was universally relied upon 
of it: and how the lord ascendant should | as almost infallible in his profession, used to 
stand thereto ? }say, as I am well informed, that when he 
“He answereth, he looks for the sixth|died he would leave behind him the whole 
house: which being disproved, he saith he| mystery of physic upon half a sheet of 
understands nothing therein, but what he| paper.” 
hath out of Caliman: and being asked what| He who said this was Doctor Radcliffe, 
books he hath read in that art, he saith he| physician to King William the Third, the 
hath none but Caliman.” most successful practitioner of his own day, 
It was long, in fact, before the traces of these |and one of the honoured patriarchs of the 
false ideas of nature were removed from the| London College of Physicians. It is requi- 
prescriptions of the doctors. Doctor Merrett, | site thus far to understand what the phy- 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixty-nine, | sician was during the years of which we now 
denounced the frauds of apothecaries who sell| proceed to speak. Up to the time when 


to their patients sheep’s lungs for fox lungs, | Garth’s Dispensary was published, there con- | 


and the bone of an ox’s heart for that of a| tinued to be much general truth in the im- 
stag’s heart ; and, at about the same time, | pression here conveyed. After that timé, in 


Culpepper, in translating the Pharmacopeeia, | the days of Mead, the erudite physician, and | 


or ofiicial catalogue of medicinal remedies|of Cheselden, the skilful surgeon, whom 

aoe preparations issued by the College of| Pope linked with each other in a line— 
ysicians, ridicules some of the contents in , ; : i 

9 list like this, inserting his own comments I'll try what Mead and Cheselden advise, 

by parenthesis : and who consulted together on the case of 
“The fat, grease, or suet of a duck, goose,| Sir Isaac Newton, there began with us 

eel, boar, heron, thymallos” (if you know | another and a better epoch in the history of 

where to get it), “ dog, capon, beaver, wild cat, | medicine. 

stork, hedge-hog, hen, man, lion, hare, kite,or| The first doctors in England were the 

jack” (if they have any fat I am persuaded | Druids, who, by-the-by, collected their own 

tis worth twelve-pence the grain), “wolf,|misletoe. The second race of doctors was 

mouse of the mountain” (if you can catch | provided also by the religious orders ; they 


them), “pardal, hog, serpent, badger, bear,| were the monks (whose practice the Pope | 


fox, vulture” (if you can catch them), “east | afterwards forbade) ; and there came next 
and west benzoar, viper’s flesh, the brains of| transition period, during which there was 
hares and sparrows, the rennet of a lamb,| much wavering between the two callings of 
kid, hare, and a calf and a horse too” (quoth | physic and divinity. Thus, among other in- 
the college). [They should have put the| stances, we find that Richard, the son of 
rennet of an ass to make medicine for their | Nigel, Bishop of Ely, who is called, not the 
addle-brains.}] “The excrement of a goose, | physician, but the apothecary to King Henry 
of a dog, of a goat, of swallows, of men, of| the Second and the two succeeding monarchs, 
women, of mice, of peacocks,” &c., &c. afterwards was created Bishop of London. 

Well might the founders in this country of! There was no College of Physicians then 
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existing, and this king’s apothecary — the | ina college,—had aroyal charter of incorpora- 
first man, we believe, to whom the calling is | tion —and in another four or five years when 
ascribed upon our English records—evidently | it was confirmed to them, the office of examin- 
was no shopkeeper of small importance. No| ing candidates for admission into any branch 
doubt he practised medicine. Certainly, in| of the profession—for they declared surgery 
the year one thousand three hundred and | a part of physic—was taken out of the hands 


forty-five, Coursus de Gangeland, called an 
apothecary of London, serving about the per- 
son of King Edward the Third, received a} 
pension of sixpence a~day as a reward for his | 
attendance on the king during a serious ill-| 
ness Which he had in Scotland. Henry the 
Eighth ‘gave forty marks a-year to John 


of the clergy and conferred, as a new privi- 
lege, upon the College of Physicians. In 
Queen Mary’s reign the Collegeof Physicians 
acquired also a right of serutiny over apothe- 
caries’ shops. Doctor of Medicine was then 
supreme; apothecary was a druggist only, 
who wore a blue apron, but had few ideas 


Soda, apothecary, as a medical attendant on| beyond his mortar, and sold not simply drugs 
the Princess Mary, who was a delicate un-| but also spices, snuff, tobacco, and sugar and 
healthy young woman, so that we thus have| plums. In the time of James the First the 
the first indications of the position of an| apothecaries were incorporated with ihe 
English apothecary, as one whose calling for| grocers under a new charter in the fourth 
two hundred years maintained itself, and| year of his reign. But they did not remain 
continued to maintain itself tilla few years! for more than nine years so united. King 
after the establishment of the College of| James was at all times ready to make 
Physicians, as that of a man who might be|money by the granting of new charters ; 
engaged even by kings in practice of the! that was, indeed, one of the ways and 
healing art. But in the third year of Queen | means familiar to the royal family of Stuart. 
Mary’s reign, thirty-seven years after the| James the First granted fifteen incorpora- 
establishment of the College of Physicians, tions, Charles the First the same number, 
both surgeons and apothecaries were pro-; Cromwell one, Charles the Second nine 
hibited the practising of physic. In Henry! or ten. The apothecaries had been formed 
the Eighth’s time it had been settled, on the |into one guild with the old fraternity 
other hand, that surgery was an especial | of grocers in the reign of Edward the Third, 
part of physic, and any of the company or/and the charter several times renewed had 
fellowship of physicians were allowed to! been confirmed by Henry the Sixth, who 
engage in it. | granted to them the power by skilled per- 

We remain awhile with Henry the Eighth, | sons—competent apothecaries—of searching 
whose reign is important in the history of|and condemning drugs; the same power 
the medical profession in this country. In| which was afterwards conferred upon the 
thethird year of that king there was legisla-| College of Physicians. To the charter-grant- 
tio against unskilled practitioners and wo-|ing Stuart his two body physicians repre- 
men who introduced witchcraft and sorcery, |} sented the prayer of sundry apothecaries on 
with pretended nostrums, to the high dis- | behalf of their body, that they might have a 


pleasure of God, the great disgrace of the | distinct incorporation as apothecaries; and 


faculty, and the grievous damage and destruc- | 
tion of the king’s liege subjects. It enacted 
that no person within the city of London, or 
a circuit of seven miles thereof, shall take 
upon himself to practise either as physician | 
or surgeon till he have been examined and | 
approved of by the Bishop of London or| 
Dean of St. Paul’s, assisted by four physicians | 
or surgeons of established reputation, ac- 
cording to the branch of practice designed to | 
be engaged in, under the penalty of five 
pounds per month for non-compliance. A 
similar rule was to govern the profession in 
other dioceses, fellows of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge being in all cases ex- 
cepted and provided against. 

This law removed apothecaries to a lower 
level; they became mixed up altogether as | 
mere druggists with the grocers. They had | 
neither obtained University degrees, nor| 
passed any ordeal of examination ; if they | 
advised the sick, they did so on the faith of| 
the skill they picked up by observing the| 





this separation from the grocers was effected 
in the year sixteen hundred and fifteen. 


|The higher class of the apothecaries had 
|again earned credit for their calling ; their 


guild was called not a Company but a Society, 
and had so much of royal favour that King 
James used to call them his own guild, being 
moved much to favour them by his apo- 
thecary, Gideon de Laune, whose effigy, as 
that of a benefactor, is still to be seen at the 
hall in Blackfriars. Gideon, says a descend- 
ant of his, lived piously to the age of ninety- 
seven, was worth as many thousand pounds 
as he lived years, and had by one wife thirty- 
seven children. 

Thus the apothecaries became organised, 
and more able to carry on the war which for 
a time it was their part in this country to 
wage with the physicians. It has been already 
said that in Queen Mary’s reign surgeons and 
apothecaries were prohibited the practising 
of physic. In Charles the First's time, the 
physicians found it requisite to petition for 


prescriptions of more learned men. Seven | another royal edict, that no apothecary should, 
years after the act passed, the physicians| under severe penalties, compound or ad- 
were established by King Henry the Eighth, ' minister medicines without the prescription 
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of a physician then living. The interdict | of controversy went so far as to “enact and 
had little efficacy, and at last became so obso- | decree that no surgeon nor apothecary, nor 
lete that in the sixth year of William the | any such artificer, who has exercised any less 
Third an act passed which was made per-| liberal art, or bound to servitude has served 
petual in the ninth of George the First, ex-| his apprenticeship ina shop, be admitted into 
empting apothecaries from service in parish | the class of candidates, or of fellows; lest, 
offices and upon juries, because unless so | haply, if such be elected into the college, we 
exempt they cannot perform the trusts re-| shall not sufficiently appear to have consulted 
posed in them as they ought, nor attend the either our own dignity, or the honour of the | 
sick with such diligence as is required. | universities of this kingdom.” 
The practice of the apothecary was, in fact,; War to the knife was thus declared, and 
slowly becoming a necessity imposed by during one or two generations led in some | 
the growth of the middle orders of society.' instances to very scandalous results. The | 
The physicians in this country have not|physicians, judging it derogatory to com- 
altered their position with relation to the | pound their medicines, were often obliged to 
population as the population has changed its|be extremely heedful of the disposition 
position with regard to them. They have! towards them of any apothecary to whom 
maintained themselves, wisely we think, as|they might send their prescriptions. Active 
a class of special counsellors, with counsel-| pills were maliciously made inert by the use 
lor’s fees, not often to be lowered without loss: perhaps of liquorice in place of steel and | 
of dignity. Therefore, the apothecary has | aloes ; the quarrel was of more consideration 
been called upon to adapt himself as a pro-; than the patient. 
fessional adviser, to the wants of the million.; When physician and apothecary were good 
He has done so. On the continent of Europe; friends, and the physician was a man who, in | 
it is the physician who has done so; he is, in| the phrase of the trade—for here we must 
many thousands of cases, just what the apo-; needs call it a trade—could write well, some- 
thecary in this country has been called upon | thing like this was the result. We quote 
to make himself, and has through muchjonly one day’s medicine, prescribed by a 
trouble and conflict come to be. Even in physician and administered by an apothecary 
Scotland, the same pressure upon the apothe-/to a fever patient. The list of medicine 
cary has not produced out of him the same / given on each other day is quite as long, and 
thing. Scotch surgeons were examined in! every bolus is found in the same way duly 
medicine, and entered as matter of course| specified in “Mr. Parret the apothecary’s 


into general practice, when in England sur- | bill, sent in to Mr, A. Dailey, who was a 


geons were confined—as they still are—to | 
surgical examinations, and obtained license | 
to deal only with a class of cases which do 

not form more than one in ten of all that 

demand treatment, while the physicians stood 

upon their dignity, wisely, as we have said ; 

but in a way that has made the production 

of a class of general practitioners quite un- 

avoidable. 

The Society of Apothecaries, then, obtained 
its separate incorporation, and seceded from 
the grocers in the year sixteen hundred and 
fifteen, three years prior to the first publica- 
tion of a Pharmacopeeia, and one hundred 
and thirty years before the surgeons were 
dissociated from the Barbers’ Company. ‘The 
first demand upon the apothecary was to pre- 
scribe ; he was to be, in Adam Smith’s words, 
“the physician to the poor at all times, and 
to the rich whenever the disease was without 
danger.” To unite the calling of apothecary 
with that of the surgeon, was to become what 
the public wished to have, namely, a man 
available on easy variable terms for daily use 
im every emergency. 

In our days this problem has reached, or 
is reaching, a most excellent solution. But 
it has not been worked out without difficulty. 
The physicians not seeing that they fought in 
vain against necessity arising from a social 
want which they were not themselves pre- 
pared to meet, not only contested the right of 
apothecaries to advise, but even in the chafe 


mercer on Ludgate Hill.” We quote the 
supply for the fourth day’s illness : 


ugust 10, 


Another Pearl Julap ° 6 10 
Another Hypnotick Draught 

A Cordial Bolus . ° ° 
A Cordial Draught . 

A Cordial Pearl Emulsion 
Another Pearl Julap 
Another Cordial Julap . 
Another Bolus 

Another Draught 

A Pearl Julap . 

A Cordial Draught 

An Anodyne Mixture 

A Glass of Cordial Spirits 
Another Mucilage 
A Cooling Mixture °° 
A Blistering Plaister to the Neck 
Two more of the same to the Arms 
Another Apozem 

Spirit of Hartshorn ° 
Plaister to dress the Blisters 


A 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


( 
0 
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One day’s medical treatment is here repre- 
sented, as it was often to be met with in the 
palmy days of physic, when 

Some fell by laudanum, and some by stcel, 
And death in ambush lay in ev'ry pill. 


Then truly might Dr. Garth write of his 
neighbours how 


The piercing caustics ply their spiteful pow'r, 
Emetics wrench, and keen cathartics scour, 
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APOTHECARIES,. 


The deadly drugs in double dosestlly ; 


And pestles peal a martial symphony. 


In the year sixteen hundred and ninety- 


| four the number of apothecaries had in- 
| ereased in England from about a hundred to 


about a thousand; they had become an 
influential body, and their claim to prescribe 


| for the less wealthy section of the public, 


that could not atford to pay, first the phy- 
sicians for advice, then the apothecary for his 


medicine, excited a discussion that had. 


reached its hottest point. Then it was that 


| some of the physicians, out of motives half- 


benevolent half-controversial, united in the 
establishment of dispensaries, at which they 
would give their own advice to the poor, 
cheaply or gratuitously, and cause medicine 
to be sold nearly at prime cost. One of the 


' dispensaries was in a room of the then 


Uollege of Physicians (now a brazier’s 
premises), in Warwick Lane; another was 
in St. Martin’s Lane at Westminster; a 
third in St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill. They 
came into operation in the month of 
February, sixteen hundred and ninety-seven, 


| and were soon resorted to by rich and poor, 


as druggists’ shops at which the apothecaries 
were competed with and underbidden by the 
faculty. 


which the only durable record—and that a 
record now almost lost out of sight—is the 


poem that has been once or twice quoted in| 


this paper, The Dispensary ; a Poem in Six 
Cantos, by Dr. Garth. Of course the phy- 


sicians very soon abandoned the trade part | 


of the new system they had called into 
existence, 

As a final effort, the physicians then tested 
in a court of law the right of the apothecaries 
to advise as well as compound. 
butcher, had been attended by Mr. William 
Rose, an apothecary, and there was obtained 
from him this evidence: “May the 15th, 
1704. These are to certify that I, John 
Seal, being sick and applying myself to this 
Mr, Rose the apothecary for his directions 
and medicines, in order for my cure, had his 
advice and medicines from him a year 
together; but was so far from being the 
better for them, that I was in a worse condi- 
tion than when he undertook me; and after 
avery expensive bill of near fifty pounds, 
was forced to apply myself to the dispensary 
at the College of Physicians, where I re- 
ceived my cure in about six weeks’ time, for 
under forty shillings charge in medicines. 
Witness my hand.” 

Upon this case issue was raised, and after 
a special verdict, followed by three argu- 
ments in the Court of Queen’s Bench, it was 
decided that Rose had practised physic, 
and in so doing had contravened the law. 
Against this decision the Society of Apothe- 
caries appealed to the House of Lords, and 
by that authority the judgment given in the 





A war of tongues and pamphlets 
was, of course, excited by this measure, of | 


Joln Seal, a| 
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Queen’s Bench was reversed. Then it waa 
finally decided that the duty of the apothe- 
cary consisted not only in prescribing and 
dispensing, but also in directing and ordering 
the remedies employed in the treatment of 
disease. The position of the apothecary thus 
became what it had been at the first, and so 
remained ; but obviously what was assured 
was not sufficient for the due protection of 
the public. 

For a long time nothing was done. The 
Society of Apothecaries—which has never 
been a wealthy guild—established a liberal 
organisation among its members. It paid 
great heed to the botanic garden at Chelsea, 
which it had begun to lease from Lord 
Cheyne, in sixteen hundred and seventy- 
three, when the dispute with the physicians 
was rapidly approaching its climax, and 
which, not many years after the settlement 
of the dispute, in seventeen hundred and 
twenty-two, was made over to them in per- 
petuity for a five-pound rental by Sir Hara 
Sloane who had bought the manor, on con- 
dition that it was to be maintained as a 
physic yarden at the charge of the apothe- 
caries, “for the manifestation of the power, 
wisdom, and glory of God in the works of 
the creation, and that their apprentices and 
others may better distinguish good and use- 
ful plants.” The charge of the garden hag 
accordingly been to this day maintained, 
without grudging, by direct annual pay- 
ment from all members of the Society of 


| Apothecaries. 


There had arisen also, in connection with 
Apothecaries’ Hall—by accident—a trade. In 
sixteen hundred and twenty-three, some 
members joined to form a dispensary, under 
inspection, for the sake of obtaining—for 
their own use only—pure and honest drugs. 
Half a century later, a subscription among 
members of the hall added a laboratory for 
the supply of chemicals used by themselves 
in their own practices. The credit of their 
preparations caused others to apply to these 
gentlemen for leave to purchase of them; 
and this leave, at first refused, was ultimately 
conceded, a few years before the date of the 
establishment of the Dispensary at the Phy- 
sicians’ College. A drug-trade was thus 
commenced, not by the Society of Apothe- 
caries, but by some of its members at its hall, 
and their subscriptions and profits were their 
own private concern, paid to and taken from 
what they termed “general stock.” In the 
early part of the reign of Queen Anne, much 
difficulty having been found in the procuring 
of pure drugs for the British navy, Prince 
George of Denmark, Lord High Admiral, 
persuaded the society to undertake the 
supply. They then opened a separate com- 
mercial establishment, under the title of the 
Navy Stock, in which it was optional with 
any member to take shares. After a time 
these two stocks were joined as a common 
interest, and became what is now known as 
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the United Stock of the Society of Apothe-| of the privileges they enjoyed. There was an 
caries, It is a distinct commercial enter-| agitation for some years ; several bills were 
prise, carried on, not by the society, but by| introduced in parliament, opposed and aban- 
members of the society at its hall, and under! doned ; but at last in eighteen hundred and 
its sanction. It has its own separate officers | fifteen an Apothecaries Act was passed which 
and committees, by whom, not by the amie gave to the Society of Apothecaries the 
and wardens of the company, its accounts are| appointment of a board of their own members 
audited and its affairs controlled. It is well; for the licensing of all who wished to exercise 
managed, and yields high dividends to ita | their calling, and conferring privileges well 
proprietors, which were increased by one-| known to the public. Before this act passed 
third, in consequence of the demand for drugs | such was the state of the profession that not 
during the recent war. It has been also an! more than about one person in nine of those 
important agent in the keeping of bad drugs} who practised medicine had been educated 
out of the market. jfor the work in which they were engaged. 

Whoever pays a visit to the Hall in Black-; Not only has the operation of the Apothe- 
friars, will be shown how it is compused of! caries Act changed altogether this condition 
two distinct parts. From a steam-engine/ of affairs, but it is due to the Society of 


room he is taken to where great mill-stones 
powder rhubarb, rows of steam-pestles pound 
in iron mortars, steam-rollers mix hills of 


ointment, enormous stills silently do their | 


work, calomel sublimes in closed ovens, 
magnesia is made and evaporated, crucibles 
are hot, and coppers all heated by steam are 
fall of costly juices from all corners of the 
world. He will find in the cellar barrels 
fresh tapped of compound tincture of carda- 
moms, tincture of rhubarb, and such medi- 
eated brews; he will find in a private 


| 


Apothecaries to admit that by a high-spirited 
| discharge of its new function, and a constant 
eareful raising of the standard of competence, 
it has compelled strictness in others, and is 
|adding continually to the importance and 
|efiiciency of that body of medical advisers 
which it has been called upon tofurnish. Its 
work, which never has flagged, had at the 
end of the first twenty years of trial proved 
itself so weli, that to a select committee of the 
House of Commons, Sir Henry Halford con- 
fessed—*“ I was one of those who were sorry 





laboratory the most delicate scientific tests} that the power was ever given out of the 
and processes employed for purposes of trade| hands of the physicians to license practi- 
by a skilful chemist ; he will find warehouses |tioners of that description; but since they 
and packing-rooms, perhaps, heaped up with | have had it, I must do the apothecaries the 
boxes of drugs to be sent out by the next ship | justice to say, that they have executed that 
to India, and apparently designed to kill or | act extremely well ; and that the character 
eure all the inhabitants of Asia, These are|of that branch of the profession has been | 


the premises of the United Stock. From them | amazingly raised since they have had that 


he will be led into the Hall itself, the great room | 
on the walls of which he reads who has been | 
mindful of the widow—for sixteen widows of! 
poor members the society provides annuities 
—and round the tables of which, he may, 
perhaps, see young medical students deep in 
the agonies of an examination to prove that 
they have been educated as becomes those 
who are to join a liberal profession. There is 
a separate examination-room in which those 
pass as licentiates who can; it is hung with 
old pictures, and there is a small library 
hidden away in that anti-chamber, known 
irreverently as the funking-room, by nervous 
candidates. This is the domain of the whole 
Society. Here it does its appointed duty to 
the commonwealth. 

For, as it has been said, the decision of the 
House of Lords that an apothecary might 
prescribe, did not provide all that belonged 
to the public want which has brought the 
English apothecary of the present day into 
the average position occupied by the phy- 
sician of the continent. If apothecaries might 
prescribe, skilful or unskilful, there was 
danger to be feared. Therefore there arose 
at the beginning of this century an agitation 
among many ot the apothecaries to procure 
for themselves an examining board that 
should exclude incompetent men from the use 


authority.” } 

That is still the universal testimony. If | 
we have told our story clearly we have shown | 
that the apothecaries simply have become | 
what—considering the position taken by phy- | 
sicians in this country—they could not help | 
becoming; and that since the apothecaries’ | 
license does not qualify for surgery, while at | 
the same time the surgeons’ diploma does not | 
qualify for medicine, the class of surgeon- 
apothecary was quite as inevitably called for. 
That all this history is only an illustration of 
the stern law of supply and demand a few 
figures will tell at once. There are in | 
England and Wales at this time only four | 
hundred physicians ; with an English license, 
including axsuch Doctors and Bachelors of | 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, Fellows, | 
Members, Licentiates, and Extra-Licentiates 
of the Physicians’ College ; but there are five | 
thousand five hundred and eighty persons | 
engaged in general practice with the two | 
qualifications provided by the English apothe- | 
caries and the surgeons; one thousand eight | 
hundred and eighty more practising with the 
single diploma of the English College of Sur- 
geons, and one thousand two hundred with no | 
more than the English Apothecaries’ license, | 
Eight thousand fivehundredisnowthe number | 


of the class that the physicians once a 
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themselves able to crush, and the country} “Ah!” said the man, “a misfortune! 

finds that it can manage with no more than | God’s will be done!” and so the strong and 

four hundred physicians. healthy could not boast himself above the 

eres ’ “————— | weak. God had touched him, as well as the 

THE GIGLIO FESTA. | poor attenuated being at his side. He is an 

aie intelligent man, and gives me a great deal of 

A crowp has assembled round the gates|information. Nola, he says, has a population 
of the Naples railway-office to go to a 


of fourteen thousand souls. It is in the 

festival of the Giglios at Nola. Young men| province, and under the government of the 
with their “spose ” dressed out in the rich | Intendente (Lord Lieutenant) of Avellino, 
and varied colours which nature herself seems | It has also a Sottintendente, a Syndic, Royal 
to suggest in Italy ; others who had once come | Judge,; Inspector of Police, and extensive 
down alone with said wives, but who now | barracks for soldiers, In fact Nola is nota 
bring three or four black and brown-skinned | place to be sneezed at. There is no staple 
repetitions of papa and mamma in addition ;| trade here, continued my informant, the No- 
foreigners, like myself, intent on seeing a|lanese are an agricultural people, and, besides 
curious féte; tradesmen, priests, soldiers,| grain, grow a great quantity of oil and small 
flower-girls, fisher-women, and boys and girls,| wine. Look at those mountains! they are 
of every rank and costume ; all making such | covered with thousands of olives. As to the 
a crowd that the gates are ordered to be|small wine, that was a fact evident from 
shut, and no more tickets issued. <A bell}the mode of cultivation, for I never knew 
tinkles, and the waiting-rooms being opened,| good wine produced from festooned vines. 
out we rush and take our seats. Tinkle,| And this makes me think of another subject 
tinkle, says another bell, followed by some-|showing the intimate yet almost invisible 
thing between a shriek and a whistle, and off | connection which often exists between things. 
we start for Nola. The small wine; or, perhaps, the adulte- 
A glance round the capacious carriage} rated wine consequent on the universal grape 
shows me several hard-working tradesmen | failure has ruined the silk of this year. It 
whom I had seen in their shirtsleeves in Toledo | is the custom of the Nolanese, and of the 
during the week. How happy they look with | people of this country generally, to steep the 
their children beside them! Life is not then | eggs of the silk-worms in strong pure wine 
one perpetual round of toil and trouble. Sun-| for a short time—the silk in this way ac- 
day is not, to their minds, what the week had | quires strength. The operation is described 
been to their bodies—a weight and a cloud,|as making the eggs drunk, but this year, 
oppressing and saddening. O no! their|they did not get drunk, and perhaps not 
bright faces say, as plainly as faces can say,| more than one third of the eggs were hatched. 
that amidst all the unavoidable anxieties and| Hence, a most unusual sight at this season 
sufferings of life, God had not forgotten to! of the year ;—the mulberry-trees were clothed 
be gracious, and that He had brought them | with foliage, the fruit had actually ripened, 
out this day to look upon the loveliness of} end quantities were continually brought 
Nature. Then they look out of windows on|into the town to make mulberry wine; 
the vines which are trained in rich festoons,}and very good it is too, said the jolly 
from tree to, tree, forming, down long lines | widower, smacking his lips. Do you see, 
of poplars, such pretty vistas; and on the | he continued, that quarry-looking place on the 
sunburnt corn being cut and carried through- | right ? Well, that was the old Campo Marzo. 
out the whole country as we pass along ;| There were found some of the most precious 
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and on the mulberry-trees with their thick 
glistening foliage, and the hemp and the 
flax-fields—forming altogether such a picture 
of calm beauty that, had they ever read the 
Bible (which 1 am very sure they never had), 
they would have thought of Jesus Christ and 
his disciples walking throug the corn-fields 
on a Sunday. At Cancello, the road diverges 
on the left to Caserta and on the right to 
Nola. So we are compelled to change 
our train, and mingle with fresh companions. 
In the corner is a poor woman, a native of 
Nola, so ill with malaria fever, that no more 
than a few days of existence appear to remain 
for her. Yet the prospect of seeing the Giglios 
had given her aeak enough to pay perhaps 
her last visit to her birth-place. By her side 
sits a stout, burly-looking man, with two 
small children, evidently great pets. 

“And where is the wife?” said the dying 


vases which now grace the Museo Borbonieco, 
and which have set the modern world mad 
with admiration. The government has now, 
however, prohibited excavation ; and, since 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, it has been 
cultivated as you see. 

Here we are, however, in Nola, a large, 
irregularly-built city on a vast plain, with a 
background of mountains. The thousands 
in the city are waiting for the thousands 
continually arriving. ‘through a mob of 
coachmen with various coloured feathers in 
their hats, we fight our way: to the fair. 
There are cloths and cottons from Salerno 
and Scaphati, very gay, and not very bad; 
there is crockery from Naples and ischia; 
there are fruits and sweets from everywhere ; 
small boys are looking on with longing faces ; 
dark bright eyes are glistening, while Italian 
Johnny Raws are standing by with hands in 
their pockets, wishing to be generous. A few 
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steps farther, and we encounter the tent of 
the inspector of the police flaunting with pink 
drapery; and then we enter the principal 
street. What a display of finery in the 
shops! Barbers’ brass basins, as they hang 
upon his door, are as bright as mirrors ; and 


festoons of teeth declare the skill of the great | 


practitioner of Nola. But brighter still are 
the eyes, and far whiter the teeth, of the 
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(Conducted by 
attraction ; and, pressing forward, we find our- 
selves in the piazza before the Sottintendente’s 
house. This is evidently the west end of 
Nola ; and, before starting in procession, the 
Giglios assemble there to dance before his 
excellency, Nine mighty steeples, one hun- 
dred feet high, dancing! How could it be? 
Each Giglio is borne on the shoulders of fifty 
men, with relays, and the exertion appears 


pretty damsels who crowd the windows above.|to be tremendous, even to raise the struc- 
I scarcely know why it is, but a crowd is/ture from the ground. Yet a species of 


always in motion, without any definite object; 
it pushes on because it can go farther, and so 
I moved on, thinking that I must be right as 
long as the crowd kept moving. At length I 
exclaimed, “How that steeple shines like 
burnished gold! and it is covered, too, with 
flowers, ar flags, and evergreens! Mercy! 
it moves!” “Steeple?” said my friend. 
“Why, that is one of the Giglios.” At length, 
I had attained the object of my visit ; I had 
seen a Giglio. 
But what is this Giglio? asks the reader. 
I shall describe it first architecturally. The 
frame-work is made of wood interlaced with 
canes, and consists of a series of towers one 
upon the other, tapering gradually away. 
In this one there are forty-one towers, 
all tastefully decorated with architectural 
ornaments, with flowers and evergreens, 
with drapery, paintings, and even statuary ; 
whilst at each corner of each tower there 
floats a flag. Anything more original, daz- 
zling, or pretty, cannot well be conceived. 
The summit of this fabric is surmounted by 
the statue of a saint of the brotherhood who 
constructed it ; and, as its height is upwards 
of a hundred feet, his saintship commands 
avery fine view. Of these Giglios there are 
nine, and this is the history of their con- 
struction :—The different trades associate to- 
gether to defray the expenses. Thus, this year 
amongst others, there were the gardeners, 
the shoemakers, the butchers, the bakers, the | 
confectioners, the tailors, and others; and 
each trade vies with the other who shall 
make the most beautiful Giglio. Iam com- 
lied to confess that the gardeners bear the 
as might have been expected in a country 
strictly agricultural. That there may be no 
mistake either, as to the proprietorship of the 
Giglio, each trade hangs itsemblems on some 
conspicuous purt of the structure. Thus, the 
shoemakers display shoes ; the tailors, some 
waistcoats; the butchers, some joints of| 
mutton; the bakers, biscuits; and the gar-| 
deners, festoons of flowers and gardening 
implements. Around the basement of the 





lowest tower is seated a full brass band ; 
and,on the upper towers stand, at rather a 
perilous height, both men and boys. ‘The 
Giglio derives its title, I believe, from some 
fancied resemblance to the flower of that 
name, the lily. Its height, and its swaying 
backward and forward when in motion, give 
it some resemblance to a Brobdignag lily. 

Of course the Giglios are the centre of 


devotion as ardent as that which inspires the 
followers of Juggernaut, tempts the best 
men from Naples to bear these Christian 
idols. From four hundred to five hundred 
or more of the strongest porters of the 
capital throng Nola, tilled with religious 
fervour—which is not in the slightest degree 
diminished by the fact of their receiving a 
piastre each, and as much as they can eat and 
drink. 

The procession is at length in movement ; 
hundreds of priests and singing boys are at 
the head of it; the windows, and the tented 
roofs of every house in the city, are crowded 
with the curious and the devout. Look at 
the poor bearers! I never saw muscle so 
strained. It seems as if they must sink 
beneath the enormous weight of the car. 
Each with a pole on his shoulder, and with 
the other arm resting on his neighbour, they 
bend and struggle on for a few steps, and 
then reposing, again resume their labour. In 
this way, for three mortal hours, they parade 
every street in the town; retur.ing at last 
to the west end in front of the great man’s 
house. It had been my good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the great man; 
so I find myself in his canopied drawing-room 
on the roof, with all the notables of the 
neighbourhood. There are princes and dukes 
enough to send an American traveller into 


|fits of ecstacy; and as to marquises and 


counts, their number is positively astonishing. 

“From what time does this curious custom 
date ?” I ask of one of the dignitaries. 

“From the time,” he replies, “ when Saint 
Paolino wrought the miracle on our bell. O! 
it was a great miracle: the saint ran his 
finger through the bell, and the hole still 
remains ; but whether the bell was in a 
state of fusion or not I cannot say.” 

“Whether col® or fused,” 1 observe, with 
a grave face, “the miracle would be equally 
remarkable.” ‘The subject, however, is too 
delicate to pursue. 

“The festa began,” continues the same 
person, “last night. Some thousands must 
have entered town during the evening, 
and it is little sleep we have had, I can 
assure you. You know, signor, the custom 
which persons or parties have of sending one 


|another defiances, challenges to sing? ‘They 


place themselves at considerable intervals 
trom one another, and the challenger begins 
to improvise some words in a singular chaunt. 
The others take it up; then the challenger 


cece 
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resumes, and so they continue, hour after | mules, and oxen—one, two, three abreast— 
hour, until they work themselves up to a|and all dressed out with purchases character- 
state of fury (for the chaunt is generally | istic of the festival. Every steed has its plume, 
full of gibes and ridicules of the other|and its rosary of maar, hen and all are 
party), and not unfrequently the challenge|covered over with bouquets. As for the 
ends in blood. So it did last night. A|tenants of these singular vehicles, their 
party came into the town, rented a window, | hats are of course decorated with painted 
and sent a challenge, which was accepted by| feathers and golden leaves — not with tri- 


another party ; but the chaunt of the chal- 
lenger was too biting, and it ended in one 
man being stabbed. We were enabled,” he 
goes on to say, “to stop one dangerous 
affair. Four men from Monte Vergine, de- 
dicated, as you know, to a celebrated 
Madonna, sent a challenge to chaunt with four 
men in Nola; but the police got scent of it 
and arrested them.” 


colored feathers; for was not a French 
attaché recently stopped by the police on his 
return from a country féte thus adorned ? 
Their necks, and waists, and arms, and ears 
hung with chains of nut-kernels in comme- 
moration of the féte. 

Time was perhaps when the religious ele- 
ment predominated in these fétes; and the 
pious pilgrims brought away ivory rosaries, 


To the religious festivity now succeed the |as records and preservers. In the present 


quite as serious operations of eating and drink- 


day, perhaps, the pleasure element predomi- 


ing. About fifty thousand people here crowded | nates ; the rosaries are made of nuts, and 


into the town ; so that if the houses had been 
made of India rubber, it would be impossible 
to take the entire crowd in. With trees, 
therefore, and flowers, hundreds of tents were 
improvised, and the appearance of the place 


might suggest some idea of the Feast of 


Tabernacles. 

From my window, where I am enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of a jolly captain in 
the guards, I look down on one of these 
scenes. There are a variety of tables. As 
the ladies enter, they go behind two mul- 
berry trees, and prepare their dinner toilette 


by taking off their gowns and jewellery, and 


wiping their faces. 
their coats. There are mountains of maccaroni 
with pomi d’oro and cheese, and great hunks 
ofragout, and ricottosinterspersed with capers 
and anchovy, and immense glass flagons of 
wine; so called by courtesy. And there is 
shrieking, and laughing, and no end of merri- 
ment. ‘I'he tables are at last thrust aside, 
and up starts a young woman who challenges 
aman to dance, Tarantella, and she tires him 
down, and then comes on another—and they 
dance, and clap hands, and pant, and at last 
both give over by mutual consent; and so 
dancing becomes general, and many hundreds 
in Nola are overflowing with happiness. A bout 
four or five o’clock there is a general move 
amongst the merry crew. Eager for variety, 
they have had enough of Nola, now that 
the Giglios, and the feastitfy, and the danc- 
ing are over; and off they must gallop to 
Naples, where they have to display themselves 
ro their finery to the terror-stricken aristo- 
crats, who are enjoying their very proper and 
very dusty drive in the Riviera di Chiaja. 
It is 4 funny sight as they move off one by 
one, Every species of carriage is to be seen 
that was ever invented. The carrozzella, 
and the carritella, and the cittadina, and 
waggons, and planks —all festooned and 
covered in with branches of trees and 
flowers, They looked much more picturesque 
than any gilded carriage on a court day. 


Then there are horses, and donkeys, and! 


The gentlemen take off 


all are eaten, even those which have de- 
coraved the donkeys’ necks, Each man carries 
a gay flag made in Nola, in which red is most 
conspicuous, and it is dotted all over with 
pieces of gilt leaf. Waving these, and shout- 
ing, singing, screaming, off they start for 
Naples, as rapidly as their steeds can carry 
them. In the capital, many thousand expec. 
tants are waiting to receive them; the win- 
dows are lined with spectators, who laugh at 
the jolly pilgrims. 

It is unnecessary to say that it is not 
considered genteel to leave Nola so early. 
Besides, there are some races to come off, 
so that I found myself, through the interest 
of my military friend, in the grand stand, once 
more with princes and dukes, There are 
bodies of cavalry to keep the grounds, who 
gallop about, rear, and appear to have a vast 
deal todo, One by one the running horses are 
brought ont, with their small jockeys by their 
side, dressed in clothes a world too wide for 
them. One horse hasa white towel tied over 
one eye, and another blinkers; and, bless 
my heart, how they kick and rear! At 
last the riders are mounted, and off they 
start. What a sensation on the course! 
The favourite horse won’t move beyond 
a certain point, however, spite of three men 
who run behind to whip him. No! he 
won’t move upon compulsion. There is no 
knowing what he might choose to do if left 
to himself ; and thus the race is won, not by 
half a neck, but by half a mile. The next race 
is a very close one; the whippers keeping 
near to the horses all the way, and they came 
in almost nose to nose. A proud day it 
is for the winner, who is immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of friends, who con- 
ducted him in triumph back to Nola. As for 
the unfortunate loser, he was greeted with 
hisses. 

And now, good-bye to San Paolino, and to 
Nola town—the beautiful mountains behind 
it are painted in vivid purple; castles and 
monasteries are glowing in the last deep 
tints of the setting sun, and the shrill whistle 
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of the railway warns us that it is time to be 
off. Fighting and struggling, we manage at 
length to get to our seats. But come toa dead 
stop at Cancello. There are no carriages to 
take on the hundreds who are waiting. 

At last, however, I find my way back to 
Naples. 

As we enter the capital at half-past ten 
o'clock, it seemed as if we had passed from one 
festivity to another. Our Nola friends are 
either driving about and shouting as vigor- 
ously as when last we saw them, or are else 
seated at tables ranged along the pavements 
of the streets. Good night, my merry friends! 
May this festa be not your last, and may I 
live to meet you all again next year ! 


TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


“Ir I were to tell you all,sir, they cannot drag 
me from my death-bed here and hang me, 
can they ?... Besides, I am innocent. ... But 
what does that matter? More innocent men 
than I have been hung for less crimes than 
murder before this. I will not tell you.” 

“Murder ?” said I, with unfeigned asto- 
nishment. “Murder, Charlton?” For this 
man I was attending in my capacity as house- 
surgeon of the Henborough workhouse. I had 
known him for years, and of all my present 
patients he had seemed the simplest and least 
violent; his anxious eyes—which closed so 
lightly even in sleep—his averted looks when 
spoken to, his nervous timidity at the sight 
of any strange face, I had set down as the 
outward signs of a broken spirit and a 
waning brain; for he had had enough of 
sorrows to shake a stronger mind than his. I 
could remember him with wife and children 
about him, in a respectable, if not an exten- 
sive way of business; and why it suddenly | 
fell off and was given up, and what mis- 
fortune had changed the couple who had 
been before so blithe, I had often wondered. 
Their son, Robert, was now in the Crimea, a 
sergeant ; their daughter, Clara, a milliner’s 
apprentice in the north ; Mrs. Charlton had 
died a few months after the failure of their 
trade, of a lingering and somewhat strange 
disease ; her husband was indeed, as he had 
said, upon his death-bed. I had offered to 
send for Clara at my own charge, but he 
would not hear of it. 

“T would not have a soul at my bedside, 
save you, doctor, for worlds,” he said. 

He was quite friendless, too. His chamber 
was common to five other workhouse folk, 
but it was a July day, and they were sunning 
themselves in the paved court outside ; the 
noonday beams which poured into the long 
bare room found nothing fair to rest upon ; 
no print upon the whitewashed wall, no com- 
monest wild-flower in any of the few drab- 
coloured mugs that strewed the table; no 
sign of comfort anywhere. The sick man lay | 
upon his little iron bed, and I was sitting | 
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lay upon mine, and his face was turned | 
towards the door, listening. I rose, and | 
locked it ; and it was then that he began, as | 
I have said, to speak of murder, and his 
innocence—to ask if it would be dangerous 
to confess all. 

I said, “No; nothing can harm you, now, | 
What you say to me is a secret as long as 
you shall live; you may speak as if I was the | 
clergyman”—whom he had refused for some | 
reason, I knew not what, to see. “ If it will ease | 
your mind to tell me anything, say on.” 

“You have known me, doctor, this twenty | 
years, and will easily believe me when I say 
that I no more expected to become dependent | 
on the parish and to die in this workhouse, | 
than I dreamt of the possibility of my com- 
mitting—any very terrible crime. I was | 
young to the world then, and foolish ; and 
my wife was not older or wiser. We were 
not strong-minded folk—nor, alas! even | 
straightforward ; through a plausible story | 
of dear times coming—which may yet have 
been partly true—we sold many a pound of | 
butter and ounce of tea; and if it was not | 
always a pound nor always an ounce, it was | 
never over the just weight, but under, | 
Spirits, also—there being no public-house | 
close by—which we of course had no licence | 
to sell, we would let our best customers pur- | 
chase, and drink in our back parlour, which 
appeared in their weekly bills under the 
head of candles, or what not ; so that speaking 
before our own children, we had to fabricate 
strange stories, and give things their wrong 
names; and many other devices we had, 
which, though they got us little gains,seemed | 
not much, on the whole, to benefit us. I have | 
purposely told you the worst of us, because it | 
will explain our future conduct the more | 
easily ; but you must not suppose that we 
were thieves, or very wicked people; we | 
scarcely knew what wrong we were doing to 
others, and far less to ourselves; and I | 
don’t think in other respects we were a bad | 
pair. I know Sarah loved me, and I her | 
and our two children, dearly. Our shop, as | 
you remember, was between Henborough and | 
Swaffham, which were then quite separate | 
towns, with straggling houses and long lines | 
of railing to connect them. Our house was | 
the farthest of the last row, not detached.” 
Here the sick*man raised himself on his | 
hands, and whispered: “ Are you sure there’s 
nobody at the keyhole —nobody at any 
crack or cranny, nor at the skylight ?” 

I assured him that there was not; and 
then the wretched creature pulled out from a 
sort of opossum pocket in his very skin, and 
under his flannel vest, a thin piece of paper, 
folded ; keeping it carefully beneath the bed- 
clothes, so as to prevent its being visible 
from without, he opened it, and I read these | 
printed words : 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 1 

The above will be given to any person not actually | 


upon the wooden stool beside it; his hand | concerned in the crime, who shail give such informa 





























| twelve,—when I had put up my last shutter, 


| night to sell people anything. 
| horribly at this, said that my wife (who was!should know the body was found. One 
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tion as shall lead to the discovery of the murderer or | and my wife, all in a tremble, managed to 
murderers of John Spigat, in the Swaffham Road, | raise his legs, and shutting the door care- 
Henborough, on the night of December the thirty- fully after us, we bore our dreadful burden 
first, eighteen hundred and thirty-five. about fifty yards along the Swaffham Road ; 

“Why, you, Charlton, were one of the jury- | we tried to set it against the railings which 
men, if I remember right, who were upon the | ran along both sides of what is now Macart- 
inquest in that matter ?” I said. |ney Street, but the inanimate thing slipped 

“1 was, doctor ; and are you sure there’s|down again each time in a mere heap, It 
nobody under the bed, or in the cupboard, or | Was surprising how anxious we were to prop 


behind the chimney-board }—~and his mur- 
derer also ?” 

“ Good heavens ?” I exclaimed. “Why what 
ahypocritical ruffian you must have been?” 


it up, and, although every instant was pre- 
‘cious to us, we spent some five minutes in 
doing so,—it seemed inhuman, somehow, to 
j\leave it on the pavement. In a sort ot 


“Doctor, good doctor, have mercy upon /| desperate terror at last, I twined the arms 
me: don’t tell, don’t tell! and don’t think so| about the bars, and we fled back in silence. 
hardly of me until you have heard me out;| Nothing was stirring. We heard the tread 
Tam not so bad as I seem: ‘of the watchman outside our closed door, and 
“Tt was on a New Year’s Eve ; near twenty his “ Past twelve o’clock !” die away in the 
years ago, and very late at night—close upon | distance, but we had put out the lights, and 
| felt certain he had observed nothing unusual, 
and was going to lock the door of my shop,;—nothing of ours—oh horror !—dropped in 
that a stranger called. He had come from/|the road, while we had gone about our ter- 
the Swaffham end of the road, and I had jrible task. One of the children, Clara, began 
never seen him before in all my life ; he could | to ery out, ‘ Where have you been, mother ?’ 
hardly speak at all, he was so awfully drunk. | She had heard us, then, leave the house. 
Red in face, thick in speech, and trembling! “‘1 only helped your father to put up the 
all over like a leaf; he said he must have | shutters, child,’ she answered, and the girl 
more rum. I told him that we only had| was quieted by the ready lie. 
ginger-beer and such like drinks; and, be-| We went to bed immediately, but not to 
sides, that it was too late at that time of}sleep; our ears were on the stretch for the 
He swore} moment when the cry should arise, and we 





| still behind the counter in the shop), and I,|0’clock, two, three, four: the time crept on 


were both liars, that we had sold rum often| with painful slowness, and the hours and 
enough to other folks, he knew very well. He | quarters seemed to prolong their iron voice 
managed to stagger up the two stone steps} horribly. And now the dawn was breaking, 
and push in at the door. He should get into; and there was light enough for a chance 


| the back parlour, and sleep there all night, | traveller to see the corpse. We saw it all 


night long, as we were to see it for years 
to set him outside the door, but he was a tall; and as I see it now. Five, six: it was time 
and stout-made man, and I could not—he | for us to get up and open the shop, lest sus- 
struggled with me ina dull heavy manner. | picion should arise that way, and we did so. 


he said. I took him by the collar, intending 


| Thad hard matter to thrust him from the par-|‘There was a turn in the Swaffham Road 


lour. I did do so, and pushed him violently,! beyond our house, and it was farther than 


| and he fell on the floor at full length, like a | that ; and yet I dared not look in that direc- 


| the floor, but lay silent and motionless, 


log; he never groaned after he had touched | tion as I undid the shutters. 

“Watch, watch! Help, help!’ Then they 
“My wife cried, ‘What have you done, | have found him at last; and the street fills 

George? You've killed the man.’ {with a hurrying crowd; and I run with 
“*Nonsense,’ I said; but when we tried!them, among the first. But my wife, she is 

to raise him, and saw the glassy look of his faint with terror, and dares not move, telling 

eyes, I knew it was true. A hundred hor-' the children who have heard the cries, that it 


| nible thoughts would have crowded into my | is nothing. 


| mind at once, but that, swifter than they, ' 


| 


“Tt leans against the railing where we set 
devices for getting the corpse away, and/|it; butits right hand—yes, by heaven, it points 
removing suspicion from ourselves had al-|to me! Nobody saw my face, they were all 
ready filled it; the simple honest plan of/ so horror-struck with the dreadful thing, or 
telling the truth, and calling in the poliee,;I should have been carried off to prison at 
at once, never so much as suggested itself.; once, without any further proof, I know. 
What if a neighbour should step in, as this| As they were about to take it down, Doctor 
= murdered man had done, and find him | Scott (your predecessor at the union, sir), 
ying there? If one of the children even! who was in the crowd, cried ‘Stop!’ and 
should be awakened by the noise, and come | called attention to the position of the arms: 
down into the shop! If the watchman him-|‘I do not think—bear witness all of you— 
self, seeing our door yet open at that time of| that any fit, or strong convulsion whatsoever, 
night, should call! There was not a moment could have thus twisted them.’ And I bore 
to lose ; I took the dead man by the head,! witness loudly with the rest. I was, as you 
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have said, sir, upon the jury. I thought it had some purpose in the question. ‘I thought 
best, safest to be, despite the thing I had to'so,’ he went on, ‘for it is the fellow to that 
deal with. When all the evidence, which |found upon John Spigat, the man who was 
was chiefly medical, had been given, I was murdered fifty yards from here, in the Swaff- 
with the minority for ‘Wilful murder against ham Road.’ 

some person or persons unknown,’ against! I could not speak at first, nor do anything 
the rest, who were for ‘ Death by apoplexy ;’ , beyond making deprecating and pitiful motions 
and we starved the others out. O, sir, the | with my hands ; but afterwards I made shift 
shifts and lies I had to invent, the terrors|to tell this Deckham the whole truth; 
that racked me by night and by day—and all | “ Likely enough, Master Charlton,” he said, 


begotten by my cunning dishonest ways, 
would have been punishment for a murderer 
indeed! About this great reward here, of 
two hundred pounds, there was a ceaseless 
talk ; and the wildest surmises as to how it 
would be gained, amongst our neighbours. 


They came into our little back parlour just as | 
usual, and wounded us with every word. | 


‘Now, mark my words,’ said one, ‘the fellow 
will be discovered in the end and hanged ;’ 
and ‘Ay, ay, murder will out, sooner or 
later,’ said the rest. ‘Sooner or later!’ 
Great heaven, how those words haunted us! 
for now indeed we had played a part which, 
if discovered, would have proved us at once, 
guilty: my wife took to her bed, and fairly 
sickened from sheer anxiety. She had fever, 
and was delirious for weeks; and I never 
dared to leave her, or let another watch by 
her bedside, for fear of what she might rave 
upon. When the end came at last, my poor 
wife wanted to see the clergyman; but I said 
‘No. It was for the same reason that I 
would not send for Mr. Roland here, myself ; 
he was a magistrate. You're not a magis- 
trate ?” demanded poor Charlton, suddenly, 
with the damps of terror mingling with those 
of death upon his forehead. I quieted him 
as well as 1 was able, and begged him to see 
his mind at ease as to any earthly tribunal. 
After a little time, and without noticing 
the warning contained in my last words, he 
eontinued— 

“ Amongst the folks in our parlour, one 
man in particular, a tailor, by name Deckham, 
seemed never weary of talking of Spigat’s 
murder. He wasa miserably poor ill-favoured 
person, who had drilled his way into our 
company by means of a sharp tongue. One 
night I told him flatly enough I did not like 
such mournful talk, and was quite tired of 
that theme . ‘ Why, one would really suppose 
that you killed the man yourself?’ he retorted. 
It seemed as if an arrow had darted through 
my brain for a moment, and I could hardly 
keep upon my legs; but laughed it off as 
well as I could. He stayed, however, to the 


|quite coolly; “atween friends, however, 
such things looks better than before a judge 
and jury; Pll put a padlock on this here 
| tongue, safe enough, if you'll fit it, as I’m 
}sure like a sensible man you will, with a 
'golden key.” Ifelt the halter already round 
my neck—this friend jerking it loosely or 


then no help for it. I paid five pounds that 
evening—miserable dolt that I was—as a 
retaining fee to a villain for working my 
total ruin. Many and many atime did my 


necessaries that that man might have the 
means to indulge in debauchery and extrava- 
gance. Isold the shop, and removed with my 
motherless bairns to another part of the town; 
but Henborough itself my tyrant would not 
permit me to leave, Loss of custom, loss of 
health, and almost loss of reason followed, 
of which you now know the cause. This 
incubus bestrode me day and night, and wore 
my very lifeout. Often and often have I 
been a murderer at heart because of that 
mocking fiend ; once, indeed, he confessed to 
me, that a vague suspicion had alone induced 
him to try me in the matter, and that the 
strap story was only an ingenious touchstone 
of his own. Cunning as I was then, I had 
been overreached, and anxious to efface the 
very breath of slander I had given a gratui- 
tous proof of guilt. Here, in this workhouse, 
friendless, penniless, I am safe from his per- 
secutions ; but I tremble for my children, 
lest he use them also as his tools.” I strove 
to comfort him, and to represent the folly of 
having submitted to such a treatment at 
first ; but I was speaking to ears that could 
not listen. The wifeless, childless man was 
dying fast, an awful lesson to the crafty and 
untruthful. What a little leaven of dis- 
honesty had leavened all this lump! How 
the path of life had been darkened to it for 
ever by the merest shadow! While I almost 
doubted whether he was alive or dead, he 
sprang up once again into a sitting posture, 
and pressed the paper, which he had concealed 





children and myself go without the barest | 


tightly as he would ; but there seemed to be | 


very last ; #nd when we too were alone, he} so carefully, into my hand. A sudden dread 
drew a small strap, such as fastens trousers | of awakening suspicion, even after death, had 
at the foot, from an inner pocket, and asked | nerved dissolving nature for that effort, and 
me whether it was mine ; ‘for I found it,’ said| hardly did the grey head touch the pillow 
he, ‘inside your house, betwixt the back | before his worn heart ceased to beat. Near 
of the door and the wall.’ ‘No, it is not,’ I| twenty years,as long as most burn on in fruit- 
replied, but rather hesitatingly, for I saw he | less hope, it had throbbed in groundless fear! 
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